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INTRODUCTION 


If one goes out on a fine morning and observes a fresh and glittering 
dew-drop on a rose, one will see reflected in the tiny mirror not only 
the foliage around but even a bit of the sky, making a pretty picture. 
It is a little world in itself, complete and satisfying. 

The short story is like the dew-drop. It contains a little picture, 
complete in itself and capable of engaging our interest. 

The short story has come into vogue in modern times. The hurry 
and bustle of modern life have made it popular. Busy men have not 
the leisure or patience to read a long novel. They want the story¬ 
teller to supply only what is needed to create interest. They want to 
read a short story in a magazine. The short story, it has been said, 
is a story that you can read through at a sitting. 

Yet a short story is not just a long story shortened. It is written in 
a different manner. It is a distinct species of literary art. The artist 
has a particular thing in view that he wants to bring out. Attention 
is focussed on that motive. Everything redundant is cut out. The 
materials are used with the greatest economy. 

It takes an artist to know what should \be included and what left 
out. The writer must fix his mental eye on the main thing in such a 
way as hardly to see the things that lie about and that do not concern 
him. A few incidents and details, a briefly-sketched background, perhaps 
the suggestion of an atmosphere, a small group of persons—that is all. 

Yet these few things are significant, full of human interest, and 
reflect human character and destiny in which we are chiefly interested. 
For man is so made that even in his simpler and more trivial actions his 
life and character are revealed. The art of the short story teller lies 
in presenting these actions in such a way as to bring out their meaning 
and significance ; in other words, in presenting them in a living way. 

Thus presented, anything may be the subject of a short story. So 
long as it is made to afford us a glimpse into man’s life or experience 
or character, or into anything that deeply interests man—it will do. 

How few are the incidents in the story of The Letter , yet we all 
feel the yearning and lonely heart of the old man who called at the 
post office day after day for the letter that never came till too late. 
His yearning is brought home to us by the weird touch at the end 
where the shadow of the old man comes to take delivery of it. What 
a vivid and human picture is that of Kailas Babu, living only in a 
dream world of the past, now, alas, vanished for ever, leaving behind 
a few pathetic relics. The touching faith of a simple character is 
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beautifully presented in the story Our Lady’s Juggler -.and aU che more 

impressively because the juggler’s curious way o£S “ g ^Driver 
was kept a secret from his friends. In the Story of the Camel-Dnve 

a child’s loving gift, forgotten by the father^ is turned by 
into a means of saving the father’s life. The dilemmas and difficult 
situations of life often serve to throw a light on a man s real character 
Tin the story of The Lady, or the Tiger ? The comedy of a nust^ke 
or misunderstanding is very well brought out in the story 
Muscular Son-in-Law, so full of true human touches. 

Thus the short story generally moves amidst the simple and common 

experiences of life, the faults and foibles, the little JO ys 
that Chequer man’s life. Man is born to these things and the " ef ° £ 
these things we can understand and make allowance for. And in the 
midst of them we also find the workings of man’s heart which increase 
our sorrows and at the same time make them bearable. The moving 
accident’ is not so much the ‘trade’ of the short story teller as to 
narrate a simple human experience such as has been and might be agai 


—or such as we may easily imagine. 

The character and incidents of the story may be drawn from any 
grade of society, from the upper classes, from the middle classes or 
from the lower classes, for the essentials of human life and character 


are the same in every class. 

The incidents or even the characters may take a special colour from 
the age in which they are supposed to be placed or the country or even 
the particular community to which they are supposed to belong. Such 
special colour adds a special interest to the story. But here again the 
essential human elements are the same and that is why we find real 


interest in these stories. 

A mere succession or even interlinking of incidents does not make a 
story. There must be in them the movement and unity of life. 
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Rabindranath Tagore 


1861-1941 

THE BABUS OF NAYANJORE 

Once upon a time the Babus of Nayanjore were 
famous landlords. They were noted for their princely 
extravagance. They would tear off the rough border 
of their Dacca muslin, because it rubbed against their 
skin. They could spend many thousands of rupees 
over the wedding of a kitten. On a certain grand occa¬ 
sion it is alleged that in order to turn night into day 
they lighted numberless lamps and showered silver 
threads from the sky to imitate sunlight. Those were 
the days before the flood. The flood came. The line of 
succession among these old-world Babus, with their 
lordly habits, could not continue for long. Like a lamp 
with too many wicks burning, the oil flared away 

•quickly and the light went out. 

Kailas Babu, our neighbour, is the last relic of this 
extinct magnificence. Before he grew up, his family 
had very nearly reached its lowest ebb. When his 
father died, there was one dazzling outburst of funeral 
extravagance, and then insolvency. The property was 
sold to liquidate the debt. What little ready money 
was left was altogether insufficient to keep up the past 

ancestral splendours. 

Kailas Babu left Nayanjore and came to Calcutta. 
His son did not remain long in this world of faded glory. 
He died, leaving behind him an only daughter. 
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THE BABUS OF NAYANJORE 

In Calcutta we are Kailas Babu’s neighbours. Curi¬ 
ously enough our own family history is just the opposite 
to his. My father got his money by his own exertions, 
and prided himself on never spending a penny more than 
was needed. His clothes were those of a working man, 
and his hands also. He never had any inclination to 
earn the title of Babu by extravagant display, and I 
myself, his only son, owe him gratitude for that. He 
gave me the very best education, and I was able to make 
my way in the world. I am not ashamed of the fact 
that I am a self-made man. Crisp banknotes in my safe 
are dearer to me than a long pedigree in an empty 
family chest. 

I believe this was why I disliked seeing Kailas Babu 
drawing his heavy cheques on the public credit from the 
bankrupt bank of his ancient Babu reputation. I used 
to fancy that he looked down on me, because my father 
had earned money with his own hands. 

I ought to have noticed that no one showed any vexa¬ 
tion towards Kailas Babu except myself. Indeed it 
would have been difficult to find an old man who did 
less harm than he. He was always ready with his 
kindly little acts of courtesy in times of sorrow and joy. 
He would join in all the ceremonies and religious obser¬ 
vances of his neighbours. His familiar smile would 
greet young and old alike. His politeness in asking 
details about domestic affairs was untiring. The friends 
who met him in the street were perforce ready to be 
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button-holed, while a long string of questions of this 
kind followed one another from his lips. 

‘ My dear friend, I am delighted to see you. Are you 
quite well ? How is Shashi ? and Dada—is he all 
right ? Do you know, I’ve only just heard that 
Madhu’s son has got fever. How is he ? Have you 
heard ? And Hari Charan Babu—I have not seen him 
for a long time—I hope he is not ill. What’s the matter 
with Rakhal ? And, er—er, how are the ladies of your 
family ? ’ 

Kailas Babu was spotlessly neat in his dress on all 
occasions, though his supply of clothes was sorely 
limited. Every day he used to air his shirts and vests 
and coats and trousers carefully, and put them out in 
the sun, along with his bed-quilt, his pillow-case, and 
the small carpet on which he always sat. After airing 
them he would shake them, and brush them, and put 
them on the rack. His little bits of furniture made his 
small room decent, and hinted that there was more in 
reserve if needed. Very often, for want of a servant, 
he would shut up his house for a while. Then he would 
iron out his shirts and linen with his own hands, and do 
other little menial tasks. After this he would open his 
door and receive his friends again. 

Though Kailas Babu, as I have said, had lost all his 
landed property, he had still some family heirlooms left. 
There was a silver cruet for sprinkling scented water, a 
filigree box for otto-of-roses, a small gold salver, a costly 
ancient shawl, and the old-fashioned ceremonial dress 
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THE BABUS OF NAYANJORE 

and ancestral turban. These he had rescued with the 
greatest difficulty from the money-lenders’ clutches. 
On every suitable occasion he would bring them out in 
state, and thus try to save the world-famed dignity of 
the Babus of Nayanjore. At heart the most modest 
of men, in his daily speech he regarded it as a sacred 
duty, owed to his rank, to give free play to his family 
pride. His friends would encourage this trait in his 
character with kindly good-humour, and it gave them 
great amusement. 

The people of the neighbourhood soon learnt to call 
him their Thakur Dada. They would flock to his house, 
and sit with him for hours together. To prevent his 
incurring any expense, one or other of his friends would 
bring him tobacco, and say : ‘ Thakur Dada, this morn¬ 
ing some tobacco was sent to me from Gaya. Do take 
it, and see how you like it.’ 

Thakur Dada would take it, and say it was excellent. 
He would then go on to tell of a certain exquisite tobacco 
which they once smoked in the old days at Nayanjore 
at the cost of a guinea an ounce. 

‘ I wonder,’ he used to say, ‘ I wonder if any one 
would like to try it now. I have some left, and can get 
it at once.’ 

Every one knew that, if they asked for it, then some¬ 
how or other the key of the cupboard would be missing ; 
or else Ganesh, his old family servant, had put it away 
somewhere. 

‘ You never can be sure,’ he would add, ‘ where things 
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go to when servants are about. Now, this Ganesh of 
mine.—I can’t tell you what a fool he is, but I haven't 
the heart to dismiss him.’ 

Ganesh, for the credit of the family, was quite ready 
to bear all the blame without a word. 

One of the company usually said at this point : 

‘ Never mind, Thakur Dada. Please don’t trouble to 
look for it. This tobacco we’re smoking will do quite 
well. The other would be too strong.’ 

Then Thakur Dada would be relieved, and settle down 
again, and the talk would go on. 

When his guests got up to go away, Thakur Dada 
would accompany them to the door, and say to them on 
the door-step : ‘ Oh, by the way, when are you all com¬ 
ing to dine with me ? ’ 

One or other of us would answer : ‘ Not just yet 
Thakur Dada, not just yet. We’ll fix a day later.’ 

‘ Quite right,’ he would answer. ‘ Quite right. We 
had much better wait till the rains come. It’s too hot 
now. And a grand rich dinner such as I should want 
to give you would upset us in weather like this.’ 

But when the rains did come, every one was very 
careful not to remind him of his promise. If the sub¬ 
ject was brought up, some friend would suggest gently 
that it was very inconvenient to get about when the 
rains were so severe, that it would be much better to 
wait till they were over. And so the game went on. 

His poor lodging was much too small for his position, 
and we used to condole with him about it. His friends 
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would assure him they quite understood his difficulties : 
it was next to impossible to get a decent house in Cal¬ 
cutta. Indeed, they had all been looking out for years 
for a house to suit him, but I need hardly add, no 
friend had been foolish enough to find one. Thakur 
Dada used to say, after a long sigh of resignation : 

‘ Well, well, I suppose I shall have to put up with this 
house after all/ Then he would add with a genial 
smile : ‘ But, you know, I could never bear to be away 
from my friends. I must be near you. That really 

compensates for everything/ 

Somehow I felt all this very deeply indeed. I sup¬ 
pose the real reason was, that when a man is young, 
stupidity appears to him the worst of crimes. Kailas 
Babu was not really stupid. In ordinary business 
matters everyone was ready to consult him. But with 
regard to Nayanjore his utterances were certainly void 
of common sense. Because, out of amused affection for 
him, no one contradicted his impossible statements, he 
refused to keep them in bounds. When people re¬ 
counted in his hearing the glorious history of Nayanjore 
with absurd exaggerations he would accept all they said 
with the utmost gravity, and never doubted, even in his 
dreams, that any one could disbelieve it. 

When I sit down and try to analyze the thoughts and 
feelings that I had towards Kailas Babu, I see that there 
was a still deeper reason for my dislike. I will now 
explain. 

Though I am the son of a rich man, and might have 
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wasted time at college, my industry was such that I 
took my M.A. degree in Calcutta University when quite 
young. My moral character was flawless. In addition, 
my outward appearance was so handsome, that if I 
were to call myself beautiful, it might be thought a mark 
of self-estimation, but could not be considered an 
untruth. 

There could be no question that among the young 
men of Bengal I was regarded by parents generally as a 
very eligible match. I myself was quite clear on the 
point, and had determined to obtain my full value in 
the marriage market. When I pictured my choice, I had 
before my mind’s eye a healthy father’s only daughter, 
extremely beautiful and highly educated. Proposals 
came pouring in to me from far and near ; large 
sums in cash were offered. I weighed these offers with 
rigid impartiality, in the delicate scales of my own esti¬ 
mation. But there was no one fit to be my partner. I 
became convinced, with the poet Bhabavuti, that 

One may be born at last to match my sovereign grace 
In this world’s endless time and boundless space. 

But in this puny modem age, and this contracted space 
of modern Bengal, it was doubtful if the peerless crea¬ 
ture existed, as yet. 

Meanwhile my praises were sung in many tunes, and 
in different matters, by designing parents. 

Whether I was pleased with their daughters or not, 
this worship which they offered was never unpleasing. 
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I used to regard it as my proper due, because I was so 
good. We are told that when the gods withhold their 
boons from mortals they still expect their worshippers 
to pay them fervent honour, and are angry if it is with¬ 
held. I had that divine expectance strongly developed. 

I have already mentioned that Thakur Dada had an 
only granddaughter. I had seen her many times, but 
had never mistaken her for beautiful. No thought had 
ever entered my mind that she would be a possible part¬ 
ner for myself. All the same, it seemed quite certain 
to me that some day or other Kailas Babu would offer 
her, with all due worship, as an oblation at my shrine. 
Indeed—this was the secret of my dislike—I was 
thoroughly annoyed that he had not done it already. 

I heard he had told his friends that the Babus of 
Nayanjore never craved a boon. Even if the girl 
remained unmarried, he would not break the family 
tradition. It was this arrogance of his that made me 
angry. My indignation smouldered for some time. 
But I remained perfectly silent, and bore it with the 
utmost patience, because I was so good. 

As lightning accompanies thunder, so in my character 
a flash of humour was mingled with the mutterings of 
my wrath. It was, of course, impossible for me to 
punish the old man merely to give vent to my rage ; and 
for a long time I did nothing at all. But suddenly one 
day such an amusing plan came into my head, that I 
could not resist the temptation to carry it into effect. 

I have already said that many of Kailas Babu’s friends 
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used to flatter the old man's vanity to the full. One, 
who was a retired Government servant, had told him 
that whenever he saw the Chota Lord Sahib he always 
asked for the latest news about the Babus of Nayanjore, 
and the Chota Lord had been heard to say that in all 
Bengal the only really respectable families were those 
of the Maharaja of Burdwan and the Babus of Nayan¬ 
jore. When the monstrous falsehood was told to Kailas 
Babu he was extremely gratified, and often repeated the 
story. And whenever after that he met this Govern¬ 
ment servant in company he would ask, along with 
other questions : 

‘ Oh ! er—by the way, how is the Chota Lord Sahib ? 
Quite well did you say ? Ah, yes, I am so delighted to 
hear it ! And the dear Mem Sahib, is she quite well 
too ? Ah, yes ! and the little children,—are they quite 
well also ? Ah, yes ! that’s very good news ! Be sure 
and give them my compliments when you see them.’ 

Kailas Babu would constantly express his intention 
of going some day and paying a visit to the Sahib. But 
it may be taken for granted that many Chota Lords 
and Burra Lords also would come and go, and much 
water would pass down the Hooghly, before the family 
coach of Nayanjore would be furbished up to pay a 
visit to Government House. 

One day I took Kailas Babu aside, and told him in a 
whisper : ‘ Thakur Dada, I was at the levee yesterday, 

and the Chota Lord happened to mention the Babus of 
Nayanjore. I told him that Kailas Babu had come to 
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town. Do you know, he was terribly hurt because you 
hadn’t called ? He told me he was going to put etiquette 
on one side, and pay you a private visit himself this 

very afternoon.’ 

Anybody else would have seen through this plot of 
mine in a moment. And, if it had been directed against 
another person Kailas Babu would have understood the 
joke. But after all he had heard from his friend the 
Government servant, and after all his own exaggera¬ 
tions, a visit from the Lieutenant-Governor seemed the 
most natural thing in the world. He became very 
nervous and excited at my news. Each detail of the 
coming visit exercised him greatly—most of all his own 
ignorance of English. How on earth was the difficulty 
to be met ? I told him there was no difficulty at all : it 
was aristocratic not to know English : and, besides, the 
Lieutenant-Governor always brought an interpreter 
with him, and he had expressly mentioned that this 
visit was to be private. 

About midday, when most of our neighbours are at 
work, and the rest are asleep, a carriage and pair stopped 
before the lodging of Kailas Babu. Two flunkeys in 
lively came up the stairs, and announced in a loud voice, 

‘ The Chota Lord Sahib has arrived.’ Kailas Babu was 
ready, waiting for him, in his old-fashioned ceremonial 
robes and ancestral turban, and Ganesh was by his side, 
dressed in his master’s best suit of clothes for the occa¬ 
sion. When the Chota Lord Sahib was announced, 
Kailas Babu ran panting and puffing and trembling to 
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the door, and led in a friend of mine, in disguise, with 
repeated salaams, bowing low at each step, and walked 
backward as best he could. He had his old family 
shawl spread over a hard wooden chair, and he asked 
the Lord Sahib to be seated. He then made a high 
flown speech in Urdu, the ancient court language of the 
Sahibs, and presented on the golden salver a string of 
gold mohurs, the last relics of his broken fortune. The 
old family servant Ganesh, with an expression of awe 
bordering on terror, stood behind with the scent- 
sprinkler, simply drenching the Lord Sahib, touching 
him gingerly from time to time with otto-of-roses from 
the filigree box. 

Kailas Babu repeatedly expressed his regret at not 
being able to receive His Honour Bahadur with all the 
ancestral magnificence of his own family estate at Na- 
yanjore. There he could have welcomed him properly 
with due ceremonial. But in Calcutta he was a mere 
stranger and sojourner—in fact a fish out of water. 

My friend, with his tall silk hat on, very gravely 
nodded. I need hardly say that according to English 
custom the hat ought to have been removed inside the 
room. But my friend did not dare to take it off for 
fear of detection ; and Kailas Babu and his old servant 
Ganesh were sublimely unconscious of the breach of 
etiquette. 

After a ten minutes’ interview, which consisted chiefly 
of nodding the head, my friend rose to his feet to depart. 
The two flunkeys in livery, as had been planned before- 
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hand, carried off in state the string of gold mohurs , the 
gold salver, the old ancestral shawl, the silver scent- 
sprinkler, and the otto-of-roses filigree box ; they placed 
them ceremoniously in the carriage. Kailas Babu 
regarded this as the usual habit of Chota Lord Sahibs. 

I was watching all the while from the next room. My 
sides were aching with suppressed laughter. When I 
could hold myself in no longer, I rushed into a further 
room, suddenly to discover, in a corner, a young girl 
sobbing as if her heart would break. When she heard 
my uproarious laughter she stood upright in passion, 
flashing the lightning of her big dark eyes in mine, and 
said with a tear-choked voice : ‘ Tell me ! What harm 

has my grandfather done to you ? Why have you 
come to deceive him ? Why have you come here, 

Why-? ’ 

She could say no more. She covered her face with 

her hands, and broke into sobs. 

My laughter vanished in a moment. It had never 
occurred to me that there was anything but a supremely 
funny joke in this act of mine, and here I discovered 
that I had given the cruellest pain to this tenderest little 
heart. All the ugliness of my cruelty rose up to con¬ 
demn me. I slunk out of the room in silence, like a 
kicked dog. 

Hitherto I had only looked upon Kusum, the grand¬ 
daughter of Kailas Babu, as a somewhat worthless com¬ 
modity in the marriage market, waiting in vain to 
attract a husband. But now I found, with a shock 
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of surprise, that in the corner of that room a human 
heart was beating. 

The whole night through I had very little sleep. My 
mind was in a tumult. On the next day, very early in 
the morning, I took all those stolen goods back to Kailas 
Babu’s lodgings, wishing to hand them over in secret 
to the servant Ganesh. I waited outside the door, and, 
not finding any one, went upstairs to Kailas Babu’s 
room. I heard from the passage Kusum asking her 
grandfather in the most winning voice : ‘ Dada, dearest, 
do tell me all that the Chota Lord Sahib said to you 
yesterday. Don’t leave out a single word. I am dying 
to hear it all over again.’ 

And Dada needed no encouragement. His face 
beamed over with pride as he related all manner of 
praises which the Lord Sahib had been good enough to 
utter concerning the ancient families of Nayanjore. The 
girl was seated before him, looking up into his face, and 
listening with rapt attention. She was determined, out 
of love for the old man, to play her part to the full. 

My heart was deeply touched, and tears came to my 
eyes. I stood there in silence in the passage, while 
Thakur Dada finished all his embellishments of the 
Chota Lord Sahib’s wonderful visit. When he left the 
room at last, I took the stolen g*oods and laid them at 
the feet of the girl and came away without a word. 

Later in the day I called again to see Kailas Babu 
himself. According to our ugly modern custom, I had 
been in the habit of making no greeting at all to this old 
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man when I came into the room. But on this day I 
made a low bow, and touched his feet. I am convinced 
the old man thought that the coming of the Chota Lord 
Sahib to his house was the cause of my new politeness. 
He was highly gratified by it, and an air of benign 
serenity shone from his eyes. His friends had 
flocked in, and he had already begun to tell again at full 
length the story of the Lieutenant-Governor’s visit with 
still further adornments of a most fantastic kind. The 
interview was already becoming an epic, both in quality 

and in length. 

When the other visitors had taken their leave, I made 
jYiy proposal to the old man in a humble manner. I 
told him that, ‘ though I could never for a moment hope 
to be worthy of marriage connexions with such an illus¬ 
trious family, yet . . . etc. etc.’ 

When I made clear my proposal of marriage, the old 
man embraced me, and broke out in a tumult of joy : 
‘lama poor man, and could never have expected such 
great good fortune.’ 

That was the first and last time in his life that Kailas 
Babu confessed to being poor. It was also the first and 
last time in his life that he forgot, if only for a single 
moment, the ancestral dignity that belongs to the Babus 
of Nayanjore. 


Anatole France 

1844-1924 

OUR LADY’S JUGGLER 

I 

In the days of King Louis there was a poor juggler 
in France, a native of Compiegne, Barnaby by name, 
who went about from town to town performing feats 

of skill and strength. 

On fair days he would unfold an old worn-out carpet 
in the public square, and when by means of a jovial 
address, which he had learned of a very ancient juggler, 
and which he never varied in the least, he had drawn 
together the children and loafers, he assumed extra¬ 
ordinary attitudes, and balanced a tin plate on the tip 
of his nose. At first the crowd would feign indifference. 

But when, supporting himself on his hands face down¬ 
wards, he threw into the air six copper balls, which 
glittered in the sunshine, and caught them again with 
his feet ; or when throwing himself backwards until 
his heels and the nape of the neck met, giving his body 
the form of a perfect wheel, he would juggle in this 
posture with a dozen knives, a murmur of admiration 
would escape the spectators, and pieces of money rain 

down upon the carpet. 

Nevertheless, like the majority of those who live by 
their wits, Barnaby of Compiegne had a great struggle 

to make a living. 
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Earning his bread in the sweat of his brow, he bore 
rather more than his share of the penalties consequent 

upon the misdoings of our father Adam. 

Again, he was unable to work as constantly as he 

would have been willing to do. The warmth of the sun 
and the broad daylight were as necessary to enable him 
to display his brilliant parts as to the trees if flower and 
fruit should be expected of them. In winter time he 
was nothing more than a tree stripped of its leaves, and 
as it were, dead. The frozen ground was hard to the 
juggler, and, like the grasshopper of which Mane de 
France tells us, the inclement season caused him to 
suffer both cold and hunger. But as he was simple- 

natured he bore his ills patiently. 

He had never meditated on the origin of wealth, nor 
upon the inequality of human conditions. He believed 
firmly that if this life should prove hard, the life to come 
could not fail to redress the balance and this hope up¬ 
held him. He did not resemble those thievish and mis¬ 
creant Merry Andrews who sell their souls to the devil. 
He never blasphemed God’s name ; he lived uprightly, 
and although he had no wife of his own, he did not 
covet his neighbour’s, since woman is ever the enemy 
of the strong man, as it appears by the history of 
Samson recorded in the Scriptures. 

In truth, his was not a nature much disposed to carnal 
delights, and it was a greater deprivation to him to 
forsake the tankard than the Hebe who bore it. For 
whilst not wanting in sobriety, he was fond of a drink 
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when the weather waxed hot. He was a worthy man 
who feared God, and was very devoted to the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Never did he fail on entering a church to fall upon his 
knees before the image of the Mother of God, and 

offer up this prayer to her : 

‘ Blessed Lady, keep watch over my life until it shall 
please God that I die, and when I am dead, ensure to 
me the possession of the joys of paradise. 

II 

Now on a certain evening after a dreary wet day. as 
Barnaby pursued his road, sad and bent, carrying under 
his arm his balls and knives wrapped up in his old 
carpet, on the watch for some barn where, though he 
might not sup, he might sleep, he perceived on the road, 
going in the same direction as himself, a monk, whom 
he saluted courteously. And as they walked at the 
same rate they fell into conversation with one another. 

‘ Fellow traveller,’ said the monk, ‘ how comes it 
about that you are clothed all in green ? Is it perhaps 
in order to take the part of a jester in some mystery 

play ? ’ 

‘ Not at all, good father,’ replied Barnaby. ‘ Such as 
you see me, I am called Barnaby, and for my calling I 
am a juggler. There would be no pleasanter calling in 
the world if it would always provide one with daily 

bread.’ 
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‘ Friend Bamaby,’ returned the monk, ‘ be careful 
what you say. There is no calling more pleasant than 
the monastic life. Those who lead it are occupied with 
the praises of God, the Blessed Virgin, and the saints ; 
and, indeed, the religious life is one ceaseless hymn 

to the Lord.’ 

Barnaby replied— 

‘ Good father, I own that I spoke like an ignorant 
man. Your calling cannot be in any respect compared 
to mine, and although there may be some merit in 
dancing with a penny balanced on a stick on the tip of 
one’s nose, it is not a merit which comes withm hail of 
your own. Gladly would I, like you, good father, sing 
my office day by day, and especially the office of the 
most Holy Virgin, to whom I have vowed a singular 
devotion. In order to embrace the monastic life I 
would willingly abandon the art by which from Sois- 
sons to Beauvais I am well known in upwards of six 

hundred towns and villages.’ 

The monk was touched by the juggler’s simplicity, and 
as he was not lacking in discernment, he at once 
recognized in Barnaby one of those men of whom it is 
said in the Scriptures : Peace on earth to men of good 
will. And for this reason he replied— 

‘ Friend Barnaby, come with me, and I will have you 
admitted into the monastery of which I am Prior. He 
who guided St Mary of Egypt in the desert set me upon 
your path to lead you into the way of salvation.’ 
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It was in this manner, then, that Barnaby became a 
monk. In the monastery into which he was received 
the religious vied with one another in the worship of 
the Blessed Virgin, and in her honour each employed 
all the knowledge and all the skill which God had given 

him. 

The prior on his part wrote books dealing according 
to the rules of scholarship with the virtues of the 

Mother of God. 

Brother Maurice, with a deft hand copied out these 

treatises upon sheets of vellum. 

Brother Alexander adorned the leaves with delicate 

miniature paintings. Here were displayed the Queen 
of Heaven seated upon Solomon s throne, and while 
four lions were on guard at her feet, around the nimbus 
which encircled her head hovered seven doves, which 
are the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, the gifts, namely, 
of Fear, Piety, Knowledge, Strength, Counsel, Under¬ 
standing, and Wisdom. For her companions she had 
six virgins with hair of gold, namely Humility, Pru¬ 
dence, Seclusion, Submission, Virginity, and Obedience. 

At her feet were two little naked figures, perfectly 
white, in an attitude of supplication. These were souls 
imploring her all-powerful intercession for their soul s 
health, and we may be sure not imploring in vain. 

Upon another page facing this, Brother Alexander 
represented Eve, so that the Fall and the Redemption 
could be perceived at one and the same time Eve the 
Wife abased, and Mary the Virgin exalted. 

a College, Library 
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Furthermore, to the marvel of the beholder, this book 
contained presentments of the Well of Living Waters, 
the Fountain, the Lily, the Moon, the Sun, and the 
Garden Enclosed of which the Song of Songs tells us, 
the Gate of Heaven and the City of God, and all these 
things were symbols of the Blessed Virgin. 

Brother Marbode was likewise one of the most loving 

children of Mary. 

He spent all his days carving images on stone, so 
that his beard, his eyebrows, and his hair were white 
with dust, and his eyes continually swollen and weep¬ 
ing ; but his strength and cheerfulness were not 
diminished, although he was now well gone in years, 
and it was clear that the Queen of Paradise still 
cherished her servant in his old age. Marbode re¬ 
presented her seated upon a throne, her brow encircled 
with an orb-shaped nimbus set with pearls. And he 
took care that the folds of her dress should cover the 
feet of her, concerning whom the prophet declared : 

‘ My beloved is as a garden enclosed.’ 

Sometimes, too, he depicted her in the semblance of 
a child full of grace and appearing to say, ‘ Thou art 
my God, even from my mother’s womb.’ 

In the priory, moreover, were poets who composed 
hymns in Latin, both in prose and verse, in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and amongst the company was 
even a brother from Picardy who sang the miracles of 
Our Lady in rhymed verse and in the vulgar tongue. 
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III 

Being a witness of this emulation in praise and the 
glorious harvest of then - labours, Barnaby mourned his 

own ignorance and simplicity. 

‘ Alas ! ’ he sighed, as he took his solitary walk in the 

little shelterless garden of the monastery, ‘wretched 
wight that I am, to be unable, like my brothers, worthily 
to praise the Holy Mother of God, to whom I have vowed 
my whole heart’s affection. Alas ! alas ! I am but a 
rough man and unskilled in the arts, and I can rendei 
you in service, blessed Lady, neither edifying sermons, 
nor treatises set out in order according to lule, noi 
ingenious paintings, nor statues truthfully sculptured 
nor verses whose march is measured to the beat of feet. 

No gift have I, alas ! ’ 

After this fashion he groaned and gave himselt up to 
sorrow. But one evening when the monks were spend¬ 
ing their hour of liberty in conversation, he heard one of 
them tell the tale of a religious man who could repeat 
nothing other than the Ave Maria. This pool man was 
despised for his ignorance ; but after his death there 
issued forth from his mouth five roses in honour ot the 
five letters of the name Mary (Marie), and t us is 

sanctity was made manifest. 

Whilst he listened to this narrative Barnaby marve - 
led yet once again at the loving kindness of the Virgin , 
but the lesson of that blessed death did not avail to con¬ 
sole him, for his heart overflowed with zeal, and e 
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longed to advance the glory of his Lady, who is in 
heaven. 

How to compass this he sought but could find no way 
and day by day he became the more cast down, when 
one morning he awakened filled full with joy, hastened 
to the chapel, and remained there alone for more than 
an hour. After dinner he returned to the chapel once 

more. 

And, starting from that moment, he repaired daily to 
the chapel at such hours as it was deserted, and spent 
within it a good part of the time which the other monks 
devoted to the liberal and mechanical arts. His sadness 
vanished, nor did he any longer groan. 

A demeanour so strange awakened the curiosity of 

the monks. 

These began to ask one another for what purpose 
Brother Barnaby could be indulging so persistently in 

retreat. 

The prior, whose duty it is to let nothing escape him 
in the behaviour of his children in religion, resolved 
to keep a watch over Barnaby during his withdrawals 
to the chapel. One day, then, when he was shut up 
there after his custom, the prior, accompanied by two 
of the older monks, went to discover through the 
chinks in the door what was going on within the chapel. 

They saw Barnaby before the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin, head downwards, with his feet in the air, and 
he was juggling with six balls of copper and a dozen 
knives. In honour of the Holy Mother of God he was 
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performing those feats, which aforetime had won him 
most renown. Not recognizing that the simple fellow 
was thus placing at the service of the Blessed Virgin his 
knowledge and skill, the two old monks exclaimed 
against the sacrilege. 

The prior was aware how stainless was Barnaby’s 
soul, but he concluded that he had been seized with 
madness. They were all three preparing to lead him 
swiftly from the chapel, when they saw the Blessed 
Virgin descend the steps of the altar and advance 
to wipe away with a fold of her azure robe the sweat 
which was dropping from her juggler s forehead. 

Then the prior, falling upon his face upon the pave¬ 
ment, uttered these words 

‘Blessed are the simple-hearted, for they shall see 

God . 9 , j , . j 

‘Amen!’ responded the old brethren, and kissed 
the ground. 


Gaurishanker Joshi 

1892 - 

the letter 

In the grey sky of early dawn stars still glowed, as 
happy memories light up a life that is nearing its close. 
An old man was walking through the town, now and 
again drawing his tattered cloak tighter to shield his 
body from the cold and biting wind. From some houses 
standing apart came the sound of grinding mills and the 
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sweet voices of women singing at their work, and these 
sounds helped him along his lonely way. Except for 
the occasional bark of a dog, the distant steps of a work¬ 
man going early to work, or the screech of a bird 
disturbed before its time, the whole town was wrapped 
in deathly silence. Most of its inhabitants were still in 
the arms of sleep, a sleep which grew more and more 
profound on account of the intense winter cold ; for the 
cold used sleep to extend its sway over all things even 
as a false friend lulls his chosen victim with caressing 
smiles. The old man, shivering at times but fixed of 
purpose, plodded on till he came out of the town-gate 
on to a straight road. Along this he now went at a 
somewhat slower pace, supporting himself on his old 

staff. 

On one side of the road was a row of trees ; on the 
other the town’s public garden. The night was darker 
now and the cold more intense, for the wind was blow¬ 
ing straight along the road, and on it there only fell, 
like frozen snow, the faint light of the morning star. 
At the end of the garden stood a handsome building of 
the newest style, and light gleamed through the 

crevices of its closed doors and windows. 

Beholding the wooden arch of this building, the old 
man was filled with the joy that the pilgrim feels when 
he first sees the goal of his journey. On the arch hung 
an old board with the newly painted letters : POST 
OFFICE. The old man went in quietly and squatted 
on the veranda. The voices of two or three people-busy 
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at their routine work could be heard faintly through 
the wall. 

‘ Police Superintendent,’ a voice inside called sharply. 
The old man started at the sound, but composed himself 
again to wait. But for the faith and love that warmed 
him he could not have borne the bitter cold. 

Name after name rang out from within as the clerk 
read out the English addresses on the letters and flung 
them to the waiting postmen. From long practice he 
had acquired great speed in reading out the titles— 
Commissioner, Superintendent, Diwan Sahib, Librarian 
—and in flinging the letters out. 

In the midst of this procedure a jesting voice from 
inside called, ‘ Coachman Ali ! ’ 

The old man got up, raised his eyes to Heaven in 
gratitude and, stepping forward, put his hand on the 
door. 

‘ Gokul Bhai ! ’ 

‘ Yes. Who’s there ? ’ 

‘ You called out Coachman Ali’s name, didn’t you ? 
Here I am. I have come for my letter.’ 

‘ It is a madman, sir, who worries us by calling every 
day for letters that never come,’ said the clerk to the 
postmaster. 

The old man went back slowly to the bench on which 
he had been accustomed to sit for five long years. 

Ali had once been a clever shikari. As his skill 
increased so did his love for the hunt, till at last it 
was as impossible for him to pass a day without it as 
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it is for the opium-eater to forgo his daily portion. 
When Ali sighted the earth-brown partridge, almost 
invisible to other eyes, the poor bird, they said, was 
as good as in his bag. His sharp eyes saw the hare 
crouching in its form. When even the dogs failed to 
see the creature cunningly hidden in the yellow-brown 
scrub, Ali’s eagle eyes would catch sight of its ears : and 
in another moment it was dead. Besides this, he would 
often go out with his friends the fishermen. 

But when the evening of his life was drawing in, 
he left his old ways and suddenly took a new turn. 
His only child, Miriam, married and left him. She 
went off with a soldier to his regiment in the Punjab, 
and for the last five years he had had no news of this 
daughter for whose sake alone he dragged on a cheer¬ 
less existence. Now he understood the meaning of love 
and separation. He could no longer enjoy the sports¬ 
man’s pleasure and laugh at the bewildered terror of 
the young partridges bereft of their parents. 

Although the hunter’s instinct was in his very blood 
and bones, such a loneliness had come into his life since 
the day Miriam had gone away that now, forgetting his 
sport, he would become lost in admiration of the green 
corn-fields. He reflected deeply and came to the con¬ 
clusion that the whole universe is built up through love 
and that the grief of separation is unescapable. And 
seeing this, he sat down under a tree and wept bitterly. 
From that day he had risen each morning at four o’clock 
to walk to the post office. In his whole life he had never 
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received a letter, but with a devout serenity born of 
hope and faith he continued and was always the first 
to arrive. 

The post office, one of the most uninteresting 
buildings in the world, became his place of pilgrimage. 
He always occupied a particular seat in a particular 
corner of the building, and when people got to know 
his habit they laughed at him. The postmen began to 
make game of him. Even though there was no letter 
for him they would call out his name for the fun of 
seeing him jump up and come to the door. But with 
boundless faith and infinite patience he came every day, 
and went away empty-handed. 

While Ali waited, peons would come for their firms’ 
letters, and he would hear them discussing their 
masters’ scandals. These smart young peons in their 
spotless turbans and creaking shoes were always 
eager to express themselves. Meanwhile the door 
would be thrown open and the postmaster, a man with 
a head as sad and inexpressive as a pumpkin, would be 
seen sitting on his chair inside. There was no glimmer 
of animation in his features ; and such men usually 
prove to be village school-masters, office clerks, or post¬ 
masters. 

One day he was there as usual, and did not move 

from his seat when the door was opened. 

‘ Police Commissioner ! ’ the clerk called out ; and 
a young fellow stepped forward briskly for the letters. 

‘ Superintendent ! ’ Another peon came : and so the 
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clerk, like a worshipper of Vishnu, repeated his 

customary thousand names. 

At last they had all gone. Ali too got up and, salut¬ 
ing the post office as though it housed some precious 
relic, went off, a pitiable figure a century behind his 


time- « . , j , , 

< That fellow,’ asked the postmaster, is he mad ' 

‘ Who, sir ? Ali ? Oh, yes,’ answered the clerk. ‘ No 
matter what sort of weather, he has been here every 
day for the last five years. But he doesn’t get many 


letters.’ 

1 j can well understand that! Who does he think 

will have time to write a letter every day ? ’ 

‘ gut he’s a bit touched, sir. In the old days he 
committed many sins ; and maybe he shed blood within 
some sacred precinct, and is paying for it now, the 
postman added in support of his statement. 

1 Madmen are strange people,’ the postmaster said. 

‘ Yes. Once I saw a madman in Ahmedabad who 
did absolutely nothing but make little heaps of dust. 
And another had a habit of going every day to the river 
bed in order to pour water on a certain stone.’ 

‘ Oh, that’s nothing,’ chimed in another. ‘ I knew 
one madman, who paced up and down all day long, 
another who never ceased declaiming poetry, and a 
third who would slap himself on the cheek and then 
begin to cry out because he was being beaten.’ 

And everyone in the post office began talking of 
lunacy. All working-class people have the habit of 
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taking periodic rests by joining in general discussion 
for a few minutes. After listening a little, the post¬ 
master got up and said : 

‘ It seems as though the mad live in a world of their 
own making. To them, perhaps, we too appear mad. 
The madman’s world is rather like the poet’s, I should 
think.’ 

He laughed as he spoke the last words, looking at 

one of the clerks who wrote indifferent verse. Then 

he went out and the office became still again. 

* * * 

For several days Ali had not come to the post office. 
There was no one with enough sympathy or understand¬ 
ing to guess the reason, but all were curious to know 
what had stopped the old man. At last he came again : 
but it was a struggle for him to breathe, and on his face 
were clear signs of his approaching end. That day he 
could not contain his impatience. 

‘ Master Sahib,’ he begged the postmaster, ‘ have you 
a letter from my Miriam ? ’ 

The postmaster wanted to get out to the country, and 
was in a hurry. 

‘ What a pest you are, brother ! ’ he exclaimed. 

‘ My name is Ali,’ answered Ali absent-mindedly. 

4 1 know ! I know ! But do you think we’ve got 
your Miriam’s name registered ? ’ 

‘ Then please note it down, brother. It will be useful 
if a letter should come when I am not here.’ For how 
should the villager who had spent three-quarters of his 
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life hunting know that Miriam’s name was not worth a 
pie to anyone but her father ? 

The postmaster was beginning to lose his temper. 
‘ Have you no sense ? ’ he cried. ‘ Get away ! Do you 
think we’re going to eat your letter when it comes ? ’ 
And he walked off hastily. Ali came out very slowly, 
turning after every few steps to gaze at the post office. 
His eyes were filling with tears of helplessness, for his 
patience was exhausted, even though he still had faith. 
Yet how could he still hope to hear from Miriam ? 

Ali heard one of the clerks coming up behind him, 
and turned to him. 

1 Brother ! ’ he said. 

The clerk was surprised, but being a decent fellow he 
said, ‘ Well ? ’ 

‘ Here, look at this ? ’ and Ali produced an old tin box 
and emptied five golden guineas into the surprised 
clerk’s hands. ‘ Do not look so startled,’ he continued. 

‘ They will be useful to you, and they can never be so 
to me. But will you do one thing ? ’ 

‘ What ? ’ 

‘ What do you see up there ? ’ said Ali, pointing to 

the sky. 

‘ Heaven.’ 

‘ Allah is there, and in His presence I am giving you 
this money. When it comes, you must forward my 
Miriam’s letter to me.’ 

‘ But where—where am I to send it ? ’ asked the 
utterly bewildered clerk. 
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‘ To my grave.’ 

‘ What ? ’ 

‘ Yes. It is true. Today is my last day ; my very 
last, alas ! And I have not seen Miriam, I have had no 
letter from her.’ Tears were in Ali’s eyes as the clerk 
slowly left him, and went on his way with the five golden 
guineas in his pocket. 

❖ ❖ * 

Ali was never seen again, and no one troubled to 
inquire after him. 

One day, however, trouble came to the postmaster. 
His daughter lay ill in another town, and he was 
anxiously waiting for news of her. The post was 
brought in, and the letters piled on the table. Seeing 
an envelope of the colour and shape he expected, the 
postmaster eagerly snatched it up. It was addressed to 
Coachman Ali, and he dropped it as though it had given 
him an electric shock. The haughty temper of the offi¬ 
cial had quite left him in his sorrow and anxiety and had 
laid bare his human heart. He knew at once that this 
was the letter the old man had been waiting for : it must 
be from his daughter Miriam. 

‘ Lakshmi Das ! ’ called the postmaster, for such was 
the name of the clerk to whom Ali had given his money. 

‘ Yes, sir ? ’ 

‘ This is for your old Coachman Ali. Where is he 
now ? ’ 

‘ I will find out, sir.’ 

The postmaster did not receive his own letter all that 
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day. He worried all night, and, getting up at three, 
went to sit in the office. ‘When Ali comes at four 
o’clock,’ he mused, ‘ I will give him the letter myself.’ 

For now the postmaster understood all Ali’s heart, 
and his very soul. After spending but a single night in 
suspense, anxiously waiting for news of his daughter, 
his heart was brimming with sympathy for the poor old 
man who had spent his nights for the last five years in 
the same suspense. At the stroke of five he heard a 
soft knock on the door : he felt sure it was Ali. He rose 
quickly from his chair, his suffering father’s heart 
recognizing another, and flung the door wide open. 

‘ Come in, brother Ali,’ he cried, handing the letter to 
the meek old man, bent double with age, who was stand¬ 
ing outside. Ali was leaning on a stick, and the tears 
were wet on his face as they had been when the clerk 
left him. But his features had been hard then, and now 
they were softened by lines of kindliness. He lifted his 
eyes and in them was a light so unearthly that the post¬ 
master shrank back in fear and astonishment. 

Lakshmi Das had heard the postmaster’s words as he 
came towards the office from another quarter. ‘ Who 
was that, sir ? Old Ali ? ’ he asked. But the postmaster 
took no notice of him. He was staring with wide-open 
eyes at the doorway from which Ali had disappeared. 
Where could he have gone ? At last he turned to 
Lakshmi Das. ‘ Yes, I was speaking to Ali,’ he said. 

‘ Old Ali is dead, sir. But give me his letter.’ 

‘ What ! But when ? Are you sure, Lakshmi Das ? ’ 
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‘ Yes, it is so,’ broke in a postman who had just 
arrived. ‘ Ali died three months ago.’ 

The postmaster was bewildered. Miriam’s letter was 
still lying near the door : All’s image was still before 
his eyes. He listened to Lakshmi Das's recital of the 
last interview, but he could still not doubt the reality 
of the knock on the door and the tears in Ali’s eyes. 
He was perplexed. Had he really seen Ali ? Had his 
imagination deceived him ? Or had it perhaps been 
Lakshmi Das ? 

* * * 

The daily routine began. The clerk read out 
the addresses—Police Commissioner, Superintendent, 
Librarian—and flung the letters deftly. 

But the postmaster now watched them as eagerly as 
though each contained a warm, beating heart. He no 
longer thought of them in terms of envelopes and post 
cards. He saw the essential, human worth of a letter. 

* * * 

That evening you might have seen Lakshmi Das and 

the postmaster walking with slow steps to Ali’s grave. 
They laid the letter on it and turned back. 

‘ Lakshmi Das, were you indeed the first to come to 
the office this morning ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir ; I was the first/ 

‘ Then how. . . . No. I don’t understand.’ 

‘ What, sir ? ’ 

% 

‘ Oh, never mind,’ the postmaster said shortly. At 
the office he parted from Lakshmi Das and went in. 


34 STORY OF THE CAMEL-DRIVER 

The newly-waked father’s heart in him was reproaching 
him for having failed to understand Ali’s anxiety, for 
now he himself had to spend another night of restless 
anxiety. Tortured by doubt and remorse, he sat down 
in the glow of the charcoal sigri to wait. 


Frederick Marryat 

1792-1848 

STORY OF THE CAMEL-DRIVER 

That your highness should wish for an explanation 
of the very doubtful language which you overheard last 
night, I am not surprised ; but I trust you will acknow¬ 
ledge, when I have finished my narrative, that I was 
fully justified in the expressions which I made use of. 
I am by birth (as my dress denotes) a fellah of this 
country, but I was not always so poor as I am now. My 
father was the possessor of many camels, which he let 
out for hire to the merchants of the different caravans 
which annually leave this city. When he died, I came 
into possession of his property, and the goodwill of those 
he most faithfully served. The consequence was that 
I had full employ, my camels were always engaged ; and 
as I invariably accompanied them that they might not 
be ill-treated, I have several times been to Mecca, as this 
ragged green turban will testify. My life was one of 
alternate difficulty and enjoyment. I returned to my wife 
and children with delight after my journeys of suffering 
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and privation, and fully appreciated the value of my 
home from the short time that my occupation would per¬ 
mit me to remain there. I worked hard and became rich. 

It was during a painful march through the desert with 
one of the caravans that a favourite she-camel foaled. 
At first it was my intention to leave the young one to 
its fate, as my camels had already suffered much ; but 
on examination the creature showed such strength and 
symmetry that I resolved to bring it up. I therefore 
divided half of one of the loads among the other camels, 
and tied the foal upon the one which I partly relieved 
for the purpose. We arrived safely at Cairo ; and as the 
little animal grew up I had more than ever reason to be 
satisfied that I had saved its life. All good judges con¬ 
sidered it a prodigy of beauty and strength, and pro¬ 
phesied that it would some day be selected as the holy 
camel to carry the Koran in the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
And so did it happen about five years afterwards, dur- 
ing which interval I accompanied the caravans as 
before ; and each year added to my wealth. 

My camel had by this time arrived to his full perfec¬ 
tion : he stood nearly three feet higher than any other ; 
and, when the caravan was preparing, I led him to the 
sheiks, and offered him as a candidate for the honour. 
They would have accepted him immediately, had it not 
been for a marabout, who, for some reason or another, 
desired them not to employ him, asserting that the 
caravan would be unlucky if my camel was the bearer 
of the holy Koran. 
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As this man was considered to be a prophet, the 
sheiks were afraid, and would not give a decided 
answer. Irritated at the marabout’s interference, I re¬ 
viled him ; he raised a hue and cry against me, and being 
joined by the populace, I was nearly killed. As I has¬ 
tened away, the wretch threw some sand after me, 
crying out, ‘ Thus shall the caravan perish from the 
judgement of Heaven, if that cursed camel is permitted 
to carry the holy word of the Prophet.’ The consequence 
was that an inferior camel was selected, and I was 
disappointed. But in the ensuing year the marabout 
was not at Cairo ; and as there was no animal equal to 
mine in beauty, it was chosen by the sheiks without a 
dissentient voice. 

I hastened home to my wife, overjoyed at my good 
fortune, which I hoped would bring a blessing upon my 
house. She was equally delighted, and my beautiful 
camel seemed also to be aware of the honour to which 
he was destined, as he repaid our caresses, curving and 
twisting his long neck, and laying his head upon our 

shoulders. 

The caravan assembled ; it was one of the largest 
which for many years had quitted Cairo, amounting in 
all to eighteen thousand camels. You may imagine my 
pride when, as the procession passed through the 
streets, I pointed out to my wife the splendid animal, 
with his bridle studded with jewels and gold, led by the 
holy sheiks in their green robes, carrying on his back 
the chest which contained the law of our Prophet, 
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looking proudly on each side of him as he walked along 
accompanied by bands of music and the loud chorus of 
the singing men and women. 

As on the ensuing day the caravan was to form outside 
of the town, I returned home to my family that I might 
have the last of their company, having left my other 
camels, who were hired by the pilgrims, in charge of an 
assistant who accompanied me in my journeys. The 
next morning I bade adieu to my wife and children, and 
was quitting the house, when my youngest child, v/ho 
was about two years old, called to me and begged me to 
return one moment and give her a farewell caress. As 
I lifted her in my arms, she, as usual, put her hand into 
the pocket of my loose jacket to search, as I thought, for 
the fruit that I usually brought home for her when I 
return from the bazaar, but there was none there ; and 
having replaced her in the arms of her mother, I 
hastened away that I might not be too late at my post. 
Your highness is aware that we do not march one follow¬ 
ing another as most caravans do, but in one straight 
line abreast. The necessary arrangement occupies the 
whole day previous to the commencement of our 
journey, which takes place immediately after the sun 
goes down. We set off that evening and after a march 
of two nights arrived at Adjeroid, where we remained 
three days to procure our supplies of water from Suez, 
and to refresh the animals previous to our forced march 
over the desert of El Tyh. 
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The last day of our repose, as I was smoking my pipe 
with my camels kneeling down around me, I perceived 
a dromedary coming from the direction of Cairo, at a 
very swift pace. It passed me by like a flash of light¬ 
ning, but still I had sufficient time to recognize in its 
rider the marabout who had prophesied evil if my 
camel was employed to carry the Koran on the 
pilgrimage of the year before. 

The marabout stopped his dromedary at the tent of 
the emir Hadjy, who commanded the caravan. Anxious 
to know the reason of his following us, which I had a 
foreboding was connected with my camel, I hastened to 
the spot. I found him haranguing the emir and the 
people who surrounded him, denouncing woe and death 
to the whole caravan if my camel was not immediately 
destroyed and another selected in his stead. Having 
for some time declaimed in such an energetic manner as 
to spread consternation throughout the camp, he turned 
his dromedary again to the west, and in a few minutes 
was out of sight. 

The emir was confused : murmurings and consulta¬ 
tions were arising among the crowd. I was afraid that 
they would listen to the suggestions of the marabout ; 
and, alarmed for my camel and the loss of the honour 
conferred upon him, I was guilty of a lie. 

‘ O emir ! ’ said I, ‘ listen not to that man, who is 
mine enemy ! He came to my house, he ate of my 
bread, and would have been guilty of the basest ingrati¬ 
tude by insulting the mother of my children ; I drove 
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him from my door, and thus would he revenge himself. 
So may it fare with me, and with the caravan, as I 
speak the truth.’ 

I was believed ; the injunctions of the marabout were 
disregarded, and that night we proceeded on our march 
through the plains of El Tyh. 

As your highness has never yet made a pilgrimage, 
you can have no conception of the country which we 
had to pass through ; it was one vast region of sand, 
where the tracks of those who pass over it are oblite¬ 
rated by the wind—a vast sea without water—an 
expanse of desolation. We plunged into the desert ; 
and as the enormous collection of animals, extending 
as far as the eye could reach, held their noiseless way, 
it seemed as if it were the passing by of shadows. 

We met with no accident, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
phecies of the marabout ; and after a fatiguing march 
of seven nights, arrived safely at Nakhel, where we 
replenished our exhausted water-skins. Those whom 
I knew joked with me when we met at the wells, at the 
false prophecies of my enemy. We had now three days 
of severe fatigue to encounter before we arrived at the 
castle of Akaba, and we recommenced our painful 
journey. 

It was on the morning of the second day, about an 
hour after we had pitched out tents, that the fatal pro¬ 
phecy of the marabout, and the judgement of Allah 
upon me for the lie which I had called on him to 
witness, was fulfilled. 
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A dark cloud appeared upon the horizon ; it gradually 
increased, changing to a bright yellow, and then rose 
and rose until it had covered one-half of the firmament, 
when it suddenly burst upon us in a hurricane which 
carried everything before it, cutting off mountains of 
sand at the base, and hurling them upon our devoted 
heads. The splendid tent of the emir, which first sub¬ 
mitted to the blast, passed close to me, flying along with 
the velocity of the dromedary, while every other was 
either levelled to the ground or carried up into the air, 
and whirled about in mad gyration. 

Moving pillars of sand passed over us, overthrowing 
and suffocating man and beast ; the camels thrust their 
muzzles into the ground, and, profiting by their instinct, 
we did the same, awaiting our fate in silence and trepi¬ 
dation. But the simoom had not yet poured upon us 
all its horrors ; in a few minutes nothing was to be dis¬ 
tinguished—all was darkness, horrible darkness, 
rendered more horrible by the ravings of dying men, 
the screams of women, and the mad career of horses 
and other animals, which, breaking their cords, trod 
down thousands in their endeavours to escape from the 
overthi'owing fury of the desert storm. 

I had laid myself down by one of my camels, and 
thrusting my head under his side, awaited my death 
with all the horror of one who thought that the wrath 
of Heaven was justly poured upon him. For an hour I 
remained in that position, and surely there can be no 
pains in hell greater than those which I suffered during 
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that space of time. The burning sand forced itself into 
my garments, the pores of my skin were closed, I hardly 
ventured to breathe the hot blast which was offered as 
the only means of protracted existence. At last I fetched 
my respiration with greater freedom, and no more heard 
the howling of the blast. Gradually I lifted my head, 
but my eyes had lost their power. I could distinguish 
nothing but a yellow glare. I imagined that I was blind, 
and what chance could there be for a man who was 
blind in the desert of El Tyh ? Again I laid my head 
down, thought of my wife v and children, and, abandon¬ 
ing myself to despair, I wept bitterly. 

The tears that I shed had a resuscitating effect upon 
my frame. I felt revived, and again lifted up my 
head—I could see ! I prostrated myself in humble 
thanksgiving to Allah, and then rose upon my feet. 
Yes, I could see ; but what a sight was presented to my 
eyes ! I could have closed them for ever with thank¬ 
fulness. The sky was serene, and the boundless 
prospect uninterrupted as before ; but the thousands 
who accompanied me, the splendid gathering of men 
and beasts, where were they ? Where was the emir 
Hadjy and his guards ? where the mamelukes, the agas, 
the janissaries and the holy sheiks ? the sacred camel, 
the singers, and musicians ? the varieties of nations and 
tribes who had joined the caravan ? All perished ! 
Mountains of sand marked the spots where they had 
been entombed, with no other monuments save here and 
there part of the body of a man or beast not yet covered 
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by the desert wave. All, all were gone, save one ; and 
that one, that guilty one, was myself, who had been 
permitted to exist, that he might behold the awful mis¬ 
chief which had been created by his presumption and 
his crime. 

For some minutes I contemplated the scene, careless 
and despairing ; for I imagined that I had only been 
permitted to outlive the whole that my death might be 
ever more terrible. But my wife and children rushed 
to my memory, and I resolved for their sakes to save, 
if possible, a life which had no other ties to bind it to 
this earth. I tore off a piece of my turban, and clean¬ 
ing the sand out of my bleeding nostrils walked over 
the field of death. 

Between the different hillocks I found several camels 
which had not been covered. Perceiving a water-skin, 
I rushed to it, that I might quench my raging thirst ; 
but the content had been dried up—not a drop remained. 

I found another, but I had no better success. I then 
determined to open one of the bodies of the camels, and 
obtain the water which it might still have remaining in 
its stomach. This I effected and having quenched my 
thirst—to which even the heated element which I 
poured down seemed delicious—I hastened to open the 
remainder of the animals before putrefaction should 
take place, and collect the scanty supplies in the water¬ 
skins. I procured more than half a skin of water, and 
then returned to my own camel, which I had lain down 
beside during the simoom. I sat on the body of the 
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animal and reflected upon the best method of proceed¬ 
ing. I knew that I was but one day’s journey from the 
springs ; but how little chance had I of reaching them ! 
I also knew the direction which I must take. The day 
had nearly closed, and I resolved to make the attempt. 

As the sun disappeared I rose, and with the skin of 
water on my back proceeded on my hopeless journey. 
I walked the whole of that night and by break of day 
I imagined that I must have made half the progress of 
a caravan ; I had, therefore, still a day to pass in the 
desert without any protection from the consuming heat, 
and then another night of toil. Although I had 
sufficient water, I had no food. When the sun rose I 
sat down upon a hillock of burning sand, to be exposed 
to its rays for twelve everlasting hours. Before the 
hour of noon arrived, my brain became heated—I nearly 
lost my reason. My vision was imperfect, or rather I 
saw what did not exist. At one time lakes of water 
presented themselves to my eager eyes ; and so certain 
was I of their existence, that I rose and staggered till 
I was exhausted in pursuit of them. At another I 
beheld trees at a distance, and could see the acacias 
waving in the breeze ; I hastened to throw myself under 
their shade, and arrived at some small shrub, which had 
thus been magnified. 

So was I tormented and deceived during the whole 
of that dreadful day, which still haunts me in my 
dreams. At last the night closed in, and the stars as 
v they lighted up warned me that I might continue my 
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journey. I drank plentifully from my water-skin, and 
recommenced my solitary way. I followed the track 
marked out by the bones of camels and horses of former 
caravans which had perished in the desert, and when 
the day dawned I perceived the castle of Akaba at a 
short distance. Inspired with new life, I threw away 
the water-skin, redoubled my speed, and in half an hour 
had thrown myself down by the side of the fountain 
from which I had previously imbibed large draughts 
of the refreshing fluid. What happiness was then mine ! 
How heavenly to lie under the shade, breathing the cool 
air, listening to the warbling of the birds and inhaling 
the perfume of the flowers, which luxuriated on that 
delightful spot ! After an hour I stripped, bathed 
myself, and taking another draught of water, fell into 
a sound sleep. 

I awoke refreshed, but suffering under the cravings 
of hunger, which now assailed me. I had been three 
days without food ; but hitherto I had not felt the want 
of it, as my more importunate thirst had overcome the 
sensation. Now that the greater evil had been removed, 
the lesser increased, and became hourly more imperious. 

I walked out and scanned the horizon, with the hopes 
of some caravan appearing in sight ; but I watched in 
vain, and returned to the fountain. Two more days 
passed away, and no relief was at hand ; my strength 
failed me ; I felt that I was dying ; and as the fountain 
murmured, and the birds sang, and the cold breeze 
fanned my cheeks, I thought that it would have been 
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better to have been swallowed up in the desert than 
to be tantalized by expiring in such a paradise. I laid 
myself down to die, for I could sit up no more ; and as 
I turned round to take a last view of the running water, 
which had prolonged my existence, something hard 
pressed against my side. I thought it was a stone, and 
stretched out my hand to remove it, that I might be at 
ease in my last moments ; but when I felt there was no 
stone there ; it was something in the pocket of my jacket. 
I put my hand in, unconscious of what it could be ; I 
pulled it out, and looking at it before I threw it away, 
found that it was a piece of hard dry bread. I thought 
that it had been sent to me from heaven, and it was as 
pure an offering as if it had come from thence, for it was 
the gift of innocence and affection—it was the piece of 
bread which my little darling girl had received for her 
breakfast, and which on my departure she had thrust 
into my pocket, when I imagined she had been search¬ 
ing for fruit. I crawled to the spring, moistened it, and 
devoured it with tears of gratitude to Heaven, mingled 
with the fond yearnings of a father’s heart. 

It saved my life ; for the next day a small caravan 
arrived which was bound to Cairo. The merchants 
treated me with great kindness, tied me on one of the 
camels, and I once more embraced my family, whom I 
bad never thought to see again. Since then I have been 
Poor, but contented—I deserved to lose all my property 
lor my wickedness ; and I submit with resignation to 
the will of Allah. 
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And now I trust that your highness will acknowledge 
that I was justified in making use of the expression, 
that ‘ Happy was the man who could at all times com¬ 
mand a crust of bread ! ’ 


Frank R. Stockton 

1834-1902 

THE LADY, OR THE TIGER ? 

In the very olden time there lived a semi-barbaric 
king whose ideas, though somewhat polished and 
sharpened by the progressiveness of distant Latin 
neighbours, were still large, florid, and untrammelled, 
as became the half of him which was barbaric. He 
was a man of exuberant fancy, and, withal, of an autho¬ 
rity so irresistible that, at his will, he turned his varied 
fancies into facts. He was greatly given to self-com¬ 
muning ; and when he had himself agreed upon any¬ 
thing, the thing was done. When every member of his 
domestic and political systems moved smoothly in its 
appointed course, his nature was bland and genial ; but 
whenever there was a little hitch, and some of his orbs 
got out of their orbits, he was blander and more genial 
still, for nothing pleased him so much as to make the 
crooked straight, and crush down uneven places. 

Among the borrowed notions by which his barbarism 
expressed itself was that of the public arena, in which, 
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by exhibitions of manly and beastly valour, the minds 
of his subjects were refined and cultured. 

But even here the exuberant and barbaric fancy as¬ 
serted itself. The arena of the king was built, not to give 
the people an opportunity of hearing the rhapsodies of 
dying gladiators, nor to enable them to view the inevi¬ 
table conclusion of a conflict between religious opinions 
and hungry jaws, but for purposes far better adapted to 
widen and develop the mental energies of the people. 
This vast amphitheatre, with its encircling galleries, its 
mysterious vaults, and its unseen passages, was an agent 
of poetic justice in which crime was punished, or virtue 
rewarded, by the decrees of an impartial and incor¬ 
ruptible chance. 

When a subject was accused of a crime of sufficient 
importance to interest the king, public notice was given 
that on an appointed day the fate of the accused person 
would be decided in the king’s arena—a structure which 
Well deserved its name ; for, although its form and plan 
Were borrowed from afar, its purpose emanated solely 
from the brain of this man, who, every barley-corn a 
king, knew no tradition to which he owed more allegi¬ 
ance than pleased his fancy, and who ingrafted on every 
adopted form of human thought and action the rich 

growth of his barbaric idealism. 

When all the people had assembled in the galleries, 
and the king, surrounded by his court, sat high up on his 
throne of royal state on one side of the arena, he gave 
a signal, a door beneath him opened, and the accused 
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subject stepped out into the amphitheatre. Directly 
opposite him, on the other side of the enclosed space, 
were two doors, exactly alike and side by side. It was 
the duty and the privilege of the person on trial to 
walk directly to these two doors and open one of them. 
He could open either door he pleased : he was subject 
to no guidance or influence but that of the aforemen¬ 
tioned impartial and incorruptible chance. If he opened 
the one there came out of it a hungry tiger, the fiercest 
and most cruel that could be procured, which imme¬ 
diately sprang upon him, and tore him to pieces, as a 
punishment for his guilt. The moment that the case of 
the criminal was thus decided, doleful iron bells were 
clanged, great wails went up from the hired mourners 
posted on the outer rim of the arena, and the vast 
audience, with bowed heads and downcast hearts, 
wended slowly their homeward way, mourning greatly 
that one so young and fair, or so old and respected, 
should have merited so dire a fate. 

But, if the accused person opened the other door, 
there came forth from it a lady, the most suitable to his 
years and station that his majesty could select among 
his fair subjects ; and to this lady he was immediately 
married, as a reward of his innocence. It mattered not 
that he might already possess a wife and family, or that 
his affections might be engaged upon an object of his 
own selections ; the king allowed no such subordinate 
arrangements to interfere with his great scheme of 
retribution and reward. The exercises, as in the other 
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instance, took place immediately, and in the arena. 
Another door opened beneath the king, and a priest, 
followed by a band of choristers, and dancing maidens 
blowing joyous airs on golden horns and treading an 
epithalamic measure, advanced to where the pair stood, 
side by side, and the wedding was promptly and cheerily 
solemnized. Then the gay brass bells rang forth their 
merry peals, the people shouted gay hurrahs, and the 
innocent man, preceded by children strewing flowers on 
his path, led his bride to his home. 

This was the king’s semi-barbaric method of adminis¬ 
tering justice. Its perfect fairness is obvious. The 
criminal could not know out of which door would come 
the lady : he opened either he pleased, without having 
the slightest knowledge whether, in the next instant, 
he was to be devoured or married. On some occasions 
the tiger came out of one door, and on some out of the 
other. The decisions of this tribunal were not only fair, 
they were positively determinate ; the accused person 
was instantly punished if he found himself guilty ; and, 
if innocent, he was rewarded on the spot, whether he 
liked it or not. There was no escape from the judge¬ 
ments of the king’s arena. 

The institution was a very popular one. When the 
people gathered together on one of the great trial days, 
they never knew whether they were to witness a bloody 
slaughter or a hilarious wedding. This element of un¬ 
certainty lent an interest to the occasion which it could 
ttot otherwise have attained. Thus the masses were 
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entertained and pleased, and the thinking part of the 
community could bring no charge of unfairness against 
this plan ; for did not the accused person have the whole 

matter in his own hands ? 

This semi-barbaric king had a daughter as blooming 
as his most florid fancies, and with a soul as fervent and 
imperious as his own. As is usual in such cases, she 
was the apple of his eye, and was loved by him above all 
humanity. Among his courtiers was a young man of 
that fineness of blood and lowness of station common to 
the conventional heroes of romance who love royal 
maidens. This royal maiden was well satisfied with 
her lover, for he was handsome and brave to a degree, 
unsurpassed in all this kingdom ; and she loved him with 
an ardour that had enough of barbarism in it to make it 
exceedingly warm and strong. This love affair moved 
on happily for many months, until one day the king 
happened to discover its existence. He did not hesitate 
nor waver in regard to his duty in the premises. The 
youth was immediately cast into prison, and a day was 
appointed for his trial in the king’s arena. This, of 
course, was an especially important occasion ; and his 
majesty as well as all the people was greatly interested 
in the workings and development of this trial. Never 
before had such a case occurred ; never before had a 
subject dared to love the daughter of a king. In after 
years such things became commonplace enough ; but 
then they were, in no slight degree, novel and startling. 

The tiger cages of the kingdom were searched for 
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the most savage and relentless beasts, from which the 
fiercest monster might be selected for the arena ; and 
the ranks of maiden youth and beauty throughout the 
land were carefully surveyed by competent judges, in 
order that the young man might have a fitting bride 
in case fate did not determine for him a different 
destiny. Of course, everybody knew that the deed 
with which the accused was charged had been done. 
He had loved the princess, and neither he, she, nor 
any one else thought of denying the fact ; but the 
king would not think of allowing any fact of this kind 
to interfere with the workings of the tribunal, in which 
he took great delight and satisfaction. No matter how 
the affair turned out, the youth would be disposed of , 
and the king would take an aesthetic pleasure in watch¬ 
ing the course of events, which would determine whether 
or not the young man had done wrong in allowing him¬ 
self to love the princess. 

The appointed day arrived. From far and near the 
people gathered, and thronged the galleries of the 
arena ; and the crowds unable to gain admittance, 
massed themselves against its outside walls. The king 
and his court were in their places opposite the twin 
doors—those fateful portals so terrible in their 
similarity. All was ready. The signal was given. A 
door beneath the royal party opened, and the lover 
of the princess walked into the arena. Tall, beautiful, 
fair, his appearance was greeted with a low hum of 
admiration and anxiety. Half the audience had not 
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known so grand a youth had lived among them. No 
wonder the princess loved him ! What a terrible thing 
for him to be there ! 

As the youth advanced into the arena, he turned as 
the custom was to bow to the king ; but he did not 
think at all of that royal personage ; his eyes were fixed 
upon the princess who sat to the right of her father. 
Had it not been for the moiety of barbarism in her 
nature it is probable that the lady would not have been 
there, but her intense and fervid soul would not afiow 
her to be absent on an occasion in which she was terribly 
interested. From the moment the decree had gone forth 
that her lover should decide his fate in the king s arena, 
she had thought of nothing night or day but this great 
event and the various subjects connected with it. 
Possessed of more power, influence, and force of charac¬ 
ter than any one who had ever before been interested in 
such a case, she had done what no other person had done 
—she had possessed herself of the secret of the doors. 
She knew in which of the two rooms, that lay behind 
those doors, stood the cage of the tiger with its open 
front, and in which waited the lady. Through these 
thick doors, heavily curtained with skins on the 
inside, it was impossible that any noise or suggestion 
should come from within to the person who should 
approach to raise the latch of one of them ; but gold 
and the power of a woman’s will had brought the secret 

to the princess. 

And not only did she know in which room stood the 
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lady ready to emerge, all blushing and radiant, should 
her door be opened, but she knew who the lady was. 
It was one of the fairest and loveliest of the damsels of 
the court who had been selected as the reward of the 
accused youth, should he be proved innocent of the crime 
of aspiring to one so far above him ; and the princess 
hated her. Often had she seen, or imagined that she had 
seen, this fair creature throwing glances of admiration 
upon the person of her lover, and sometimes she thought 
these glances were perceived, and even returned. Now 
and then she had seen them talking together ; it was but 
for a moment or two, but much can be said in a short 
space, it may have been on most unimportant topics, 
but how could she know that ? The girl was lovely, 
but she had dared to raise her eyes to the loved one 
of the princess ; and with all the intensity of the savage 
blood transmitted to her through long lines of wholly 
barbaric ancestors, she hated the woman who blushed 

and trembled behind that silent door. 

When her lover turned and looked at her, and his 
eye met hers as she sat there paler and whiter than 
any one in the vast ocean of anxious faces about her, 
he saw, by that power of quick perception which is 
given to those whose souls are one, that she knew 
behind which door crouched the tiger, and behind 
Which stood the lady. He had expected her to know it. 
He understood her nature, and his soul was assured 
that she would never rest until she had made plain to 
herself this thing, hidden to all other lookers-on, even 
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to the king. The only hope for the youth in which 
there was any element of certainty was based on the 
success of the princess in discovering this mystery ; 
and the moment he looked upon her he saw she had 
succeeded, as in his soul he knew she would succeed. 

Then it was that his quick and anxious glance asked 
the question, ‘ Which ? ’ It was as plain to her as if he 
shouted it from where he stood. There was not an 
instant to be lost. The question was asked in a flash ; 
it must be answered in another. 

Her right arm lay on the cushioned parapet before 
her. She raised her hand, and made a slight, quick 
movement towards the right. No one but her lover 
saw her. Every eye but his was fixed on the man in 
the arena. He turned, and with a firm and rapid step 
he walked across the empty space. Every heart 
stopped beating, every breath was held, every eye was 
fixed immovable upon that man. Without the slightest 
hesitation he went to the door on the right and 
opened it. 

Now, the point of the story is this : Did the tiger 
come out of that door, or did the lady ? The more 
we reflect upon this question, the harder it is to answer. 
It involves a study of the human heart which leads us 
through devious mazes of passion, out of which it is 
difficult to find our way. Think of it, fair reader, not 
as if the decision of the question depended upon your¬ 
self, but upon that hot-blooded semi-barbaric princess, 
her soul at a white heat beneath the combined fires of 
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despair and jealousy. She had lost him, but who should 
have him ? How often, in her waking hours and in her 
dreams, had she started in wild horror, and covered her 
face with her hands, as she thought of her lover open¬ 
ing the door on the other side of which waited the cruel 
fangs of the tiger ! But how much oftener had she seen 
him at the other door ! How in her grievous reveries 
had she gnashed her teeth, and torn her hair, when she 
saw his start of rapturous delight as he opened the door 
of the lady ? How her soul had burned in agony when 
she had seen him rush to meet that woman, with her 
flushing cheek and sparkling eye of triumph ; when she 
had seen him lead her forth, his whole frame kindled 
with the joy of recovered life ; when she had heard 
the glad shouts from the multitude, and the wild ring¬ 
ing of the happy bells ; when she had seen the priest, 
with his joyous followers, advance to the couple, and 
make them man and wife before her very eyes ; and 
when she had seen them walk away together upon 
their path of flowers, followed by the tremendous 
shouts of the hilarious multitude, in which her one 
despairing shriek was lost and drowned ! Would it 
not be better for him to die at once and go to wait for 
her in the blessed regions of semi-barbaric futuiity ? 
And yet, that awful tiger, those shrieks, that blood ! 

Her decision had been indicated in an instant, but 
it had been made after days and nights of anguished 
deliberation. She had known she would be asked and 
she had decided what she would answer, and, 
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without the slightest hesitation, she had moved her 
hand to the right. The question of her decision is not 
one to be highly considered, and it is not for me to 
presume to set myself up as the one person able to 
answer it. And so I leave it with all of you : Which 
came out of the opened door—the lady, or the tiger ? 


Herbert George Wells 

1866-1946 

THE STOLEN BACILLUS 

‘ This again/ said the Bacteriologist, slipping a glass 
slide under the microscope, ‘ is a preparation of the 
celebrated bacillus of cholera—the cholera germ/ 

The pale-faced man peered down the microscope. 
He was evidently not accustomed to that kind of thing, 
and held a limp white hand over his disengaged eye. 
‘ I see very little,’ he said. 

‘ Touch this screw,’ said the Bacteriologist, ‘ perhaps 
the microscope is out of focus for you. Eyes vary so 
much. Just the fraction of a turn this way or that/ 

‘ Ah ! now I see,’ said the visitor. ‘ Not so very much 
to see after all. Little streaks and shreds of pink. And 
yet, those little particles, those mere atomies, might 
multipty and devastate a city ! Wonderful ! ’ 

He stood up, and releasing the glass slip from the 
microscope, held it in his hand towards the window. 

4 Scarcely visible,’ he said, scrutinzing the preparation. 
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He hesitated. ‘ Are these—alive ? Are they dangerous 
now ? ’ 

‘ Those have been stained and killed,’ said the 
Bacteriologist. I wish, for my own part, we could kill 
and stain every one of them in the universe.’ 

‘ I suppose,’ the pale man said with a slight smile, 
‘ that you scarcely care to have such things about you 
in the living—in the active state ? ’ 

‘ On the contrary, we are obliged to,’ said the 

Bacteriologist. ‘ Here for instance-’ He walked 

across the room and took up one of several sealed tubes. 
‘Here is the living thing. This is a cultivation of the 
actual living disease bacteria.’ He hesitated. ‘ Bottled 
cholera, so to speak.’ 

A slight gleam of satisfaction appeared momentarily 
in the face of the pale man. ‘ It’s a deadly thing to have 
in your possession,’ he said, devouring the little tube 
with his eyes. The Bacteriologist watched the morbid 
pleasure in his visitor’s expression. This man, who had 
visited him that afternoon with a note of introduction 
from an old friend, interested him from the very con¬ 
trast of their dispositions. The lank black hair and 

ession and nervous 

manner, the fitful yet keen interest of his visitor were 
a novel change from the phlegmatic deliberations of 
the ordinary scientific worker with whom the Bacterio¬ 
logist chiefly associated. It was perhaps natural, with 
a hearer evidently so impressionable to the lethal nature 


deep grey eyes, the haggard expr 
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of his topic, to take the most effective aspect of the 
matter. 

He held the tube in his hand thoughtfully. ‘Yes, 
here is the pestilence imprisoned. Only break such a 
little tube as this into a supply of drinking-water, say 
to these minute particles of life that one must needs 
stain and examine with the highest powers of the 
microscope even to see, and that one can neither smell 
nor tas te—say to them, “ Go forth, increase and multi¬ 
ply, and replenish the cisterns,” and death—mysterious, 
untraceable death, death swift and terrible, death full 
of pain and indignity—would be released upon this 
city, and go hither and thither seeking his victims. 
Here he would take the husband from the wife, here 
the child from its mother, here the statesman from his 
duty, and here the toiler from his trouble. He would 
follow the water-mains, creeping along streets, picking 
out and punishing a house here and a house there 
where they did not boil their drinking-water, creeping 
into the wells of the mineral-water makers, getting 
washed into salad, and lying dormant in ices. He 
would wait ready to be drunk in the horse-troughs, and 
by unwary children in the public fountains. He 
would soak into the soil, to reappear in springs and 
wells at a thousand unexpected places. Once start him 
at the water supply, and before we could ring him in, 
and catch him again, he would have decimated the 
metropolis.’ 
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He stopped abruptly. He had been told rhetoric was 
his weakness. 

‘ But he is quite safe here, you know—quite safe.’ 
The pale-faced man nodded. His eyes shone. He 
cleared his throat. 4 These anarchist rascals, said he, 
1 are fools, blind fools—to use bombs when this kind 

of thing is attainable. I think 

A gentle rap, a mere light touch of the finger-nails, 

was heard at the door. The Bacteriologist opened it. 

‘ Just a minute, dear,’ whispered his wife. 

When he re-entered the laboratory his visitor was 
looking at his watch. ‘ I had no idea I had wasted an 
hour of your time,’ he said. ‘ Twelve minutes to four. 
I ought to have left here by half-past three. But your 
things were really too interesting. Ho, positively I 
cannot stop a moment longer. I have an engagement at 

four.’ 

He passed out of the room reiterating his thanks, 
and the Bacteriologist accompanied him to the door, 
and then returned thoughtfully along the passage to 
his laboratory. He was musing on the ethnology of his 
visitor. Certainly the man was not a Teutonic type 
nor a common Latin one. ‘A morbid product, any¬ 
how, I am afraid,’ said the Bacteriologist to himself. 
‘How he gloated on those cultivations of disease- 
germs ! ’ A disturbing thought struck him. He turned 
to the bench by the vapour-bath, and then very quickly 
to his writing-table. Then he felt hastily in his pockets, 
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and then rushed to the door. ‘ I may have put it down 

on the hall table,’ he said. 

‘ Minnie ! ’ he shouted hoarsely in the hall. 

4 Yes dear/ came a remote voice. 

4 Had I anything in my hand when I spoke to you, 

dear, just now ? ’ 

Pause. 9 

4 Nothing, dear, because I remember ’ 

‘ Blue ruin ! ’ cried the Bacteriologist, and inconti¬ 
nently ran to the front door and down the steps of his 

house to the street. 

Minnie, hearing the door slam violently, ran in alarm 
to the window. Down the street a slender man was 
getting into a cab. The Bacteriologist, hatless, and in 
his carpet slippers, was running and gesticulating 
wildly towards this group. One slipper came off, but 
he did not wait for it. ‘He has gone mad! said 
Minnie ; ‘ it’s that horrid science of his ; ’ and, opening 
the window, would have called after him. The slender 
man, suddenly glancing round, seemed struck with the 
same idea of mental disorder. He pointed hastily to 
the Bacteriologist, said something to the cabman, the 
apron of the cab slammed, the whip swished, the horse s 
feet clattered, and in a moment, cab, and Bacteriologis 
hotly in pursuit, had receded up the vista of the road¬ 
way and disappeared round the corner. 

Minnie remained straining out of the window for a 
minute Then she drew her head back into the room 
again. She was dumbfounded. ‘Of course he is 
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eccentric,’ she meditated. ‘ But running about London 
—in the height of the season, too—in his socks ! ’ A 
happy thought struck her. She hastily put her bonnet 
on, seized his shoes, went into the hall, took down his 
hat and light overcoat from the pegs, emerged upon 
the door-step, and hailed a cab that opportunely 
crawled by. ‘ Drive me up the road and round Have¬ 
lock Crescent, and see if we can find a gentleman run¬ 
ning about in a velveteen coat and no hat.’ 

‘Velveteen coat, ma’am, and no ’at. Very good, 
ma’am.’ And the cabman whipped up at once in the 
most matter-of-fact way, as if he drove to this address 
everyday in his life. 

Some few minutes later the little group of cabmen 
and loafers that collect round the cabman’s shelter at 
Haverstock Hill were startled by the passing of a cab 
with a ginger-coloured screw of a horse, driven 
furiously. 

They were silent as it went by, and then as it 
receded—‘ That’s ’Arry ’Icks. Wot’s he got ? ’ said the 
stout gentleman known as Old Tootles. 

‘ He’s a-using his whip, he is, to rights,’ said the 

ostler boy. 

‘ Hullo ! ’ said poor old Tommy Byles : ‘ here’s 

another bloomin’ loonatic. Blowed if there ain’t.’ 

‘ It’s Old George,’ said Old Tootles, ‘ and he’s drivin’ 
a loonatic, as you say. Ain’t he a-clawin’ out of the 
keb ? Wonder if he’s after ’Arry ’Icks ? ’ 

The group round the cabmen’s shelter became 
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animated Chorus : Go it, George . 

‘ You’ll ketch ’em ! ’ ‘ Whip up ! ’ 

‘ She’s a goer, she is ! ’ said the ostler boy. 

- Strike me giddy ! ’ cried Old Tootles. 1 Here ! I’m 
a-goin’ to begin in a minute. Here’s another cornin’. 
If all the kebs in Hampstead ain’t gone mad this 

morning ! ’ 

‘ It’s a fieldmale this time,’ said the ostler boy. 

< She’s a-followin’ him,’ said Old Tootles. 1 Usually 

the other way about.’ 

‘ What’s she got in her ’and ? ’ 

‘ Looks like a ’igh ’at.’ 

‘ What a bloomin’ lark it is ! Three to one on Old 

George,’ said the ostler boy. ‘ Nexst! ’ 

Minnie went by in a perfect roar of applause. She 

did not like it but felt that she was doing her duty, and 
whirled on down Haverstock Hill and Camden Town 
High Street with her eyes ever intent on the animated 
back view of Old George, who was driving her vagrant 

husband so incomprehensibly away from her. 

The man in the foremost cab sat crouched in the 
corner, his arms tightly folded, and the little tube that 
contained such vast possibilities of destruction grippe 
in his hand. His mood was a singular mixture of fear 
and exultation. Chiefly he was afraid of being caught 
before he could accomplish his purpose, but behind 
this was a vaguer but larger fear of the awfulness 
of his crime. But his exultation far exceeded his fear. 
No anarchist before him had ever approached this 
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conception of his. Ravachol, Vaillant, all those distin¬ 
guished persons whose fame he had envied, dwindled 
into insignificance before him. He had only to make 
sure of the water supply, and break the little tube 
into a reservoir. How brilliantly he had planned it, 
forged the letter of introduction and got into the labo¬ 
ratory, and how brilliantly he had seized his opportu¬ 
nity ! The world should hear of him at last. All 
those people who had sneered at him, neglected him, 
preferred other people to him, found his company 
undesirable, should consider him at last. Death, 
death, death ! They had always treated him as a man 
of no importance. All the world had been in a con¬ 
spiracy to keep him under. He would teach them yet 
what it is to isolate a man. What was this familiar 
street ? Great Saint Andrew’s Street, of course ! 
How fared the chase ? He craned out of the cab. The 
Bacteriologist was scarcely fifty yards behind. That 
was bad. He would be caught and stopped yet. He 
felt in his pocket for money, and found half a sovereign. 
This he thrust up through the trap in the top of the 
cab into the man’s face. ‘ More,’ he shouted, ‘ if only 
we get away.’ 

The money was snatched out of his hand. ‘ Right 
you are/ said the cabman, and the trap slammed, and 
the lash lay along the glistening side of the horse. The 
cab swayed, and the Anarchist, half-standing under the 
trap, put the hand containing the little glass tube upon 
the apron to preserve his balance. He felt the brittle 
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thing crack, and the broken half of it rang upon the 
floor of the cab. He fell back into the seat with a 
curse and stared dismally at the two or three drops of 

moisture on the apron. 

He shuddered. 

1 Well ! I suppose I shall be the first. Phew ! Any¬ 
how, I shall be a martyr. That’s something. But it is 
a filthy death, nevertheless. I wonder if it hurts as 

they say.’ . , 

Presently a'thought occurred to him—he groped 

between his feet. A little drop was still in the broken 

end of the tube, and he drank that to make sure. It 

was better to make sure. At any rate, he would not 

fail. 

Then it dawned upon him that there was no further 
need to escape the Bacteriologist. In Wellington Street 
he told the cabman to stop, and got out. He slipped 
on the step, and his head felt queer. It was rapid stuff 
this cholera poison. He waved his cabman out o 
existence, so to speak, and stood on the pavement with 
his arms folded upon his breast awaiting the arrival of 
the Bacteriologist. There was something tragic in his 
pose. The sense of imminent death gave him a certain 
dignity. He greeted his pursuer with a defiant laugh. 
‘Vive l’Anarchie ! You are too late, my friend, 

have drunk it. The cholera is abroad ! ’ 

The Bacteriologist from his cab beamed curiously a 
him through his spectacles. ‘ You have drunk it! An 
anarchist! I see now.’ He was about to say some- 
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thing more, and then checked himself. A smile hung 
in the corner of his mouth. He opened the apron of 
his cab as if to descend at which the Anarchist waved 
him a dramatic farewell and strode off towards 
Waterloo Bridge, carefully jostling his infected body 
against as many people as possible. The Bacteriologist 
was so preoccupied with the vision of him that he 
scarcely manifested the slightest surprise at the appear¬ 
ance of Minnie upon the pavement with his hat and 
shoes and overcoat. ‘ Very good of you to bring my 
things,’ he said, and remained lost in contemplation of 
the receding figure of the Anarchist. 

‘ You had better get in,’ he said, still staring. Minnie 
felt absolutely convinced now that he was mad, and 
directed the cabman home on her own responsibility. 
‘ Put on my shoes ? Certainly, dear,’ said he, as the 
cab began to turn, and hid the strutting black figure, 
now small in the distance, from his eyes. Then 
suddenly something grotesque struck him, and he 
laughed. Then he remarked, ‘ It is really very serious, 
though.’ 

‘ You see, that man came to tny house to see me, and 
he is an anarchist. No—don’t faint, or I cannot 
possibly tell you the rest. And I wanted to astonish 
him, not knowing he was an anarchist, and took up a 
cultivation of that new species of bacterium I was telling 
you of, that infest, and I think cause, the blue patches 
upon various monkeys ; and like a fool, I said it was 
Asiatic cholera. And he ran away with it to poison the 
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water of London, and he certainly might have made 
things look blue for this civilized city. And now he has 
swallowed it. Of course, I cannot say what will 
happen, but you know it turned that kitten blue, and 
the three puppies—in patches, and the sparrow—bright 
blue. But the bother is, I shall have all the trouble 

and expense of preparing some more.’ 

< p u t on my coat on this hot day ! Why ? Because 

we might meet Mrs Jabber. My dear, Mrs Jabber is 
not a draught. But why should I wear a coat on a hot 
day because of Mrs-. Oh ! very well.’ 


Leonard Merrick 

1864- 

AT HOME, BELOVED, AT HOME 

Evidence is lacking that Tricotrin’s devotion for the 
young woman whom he encountered in such grievous 
circumstances was of a lasting nature. Having related 
how she preserved him from his dread resolve, one 
would rejoice to add that thereafter she exercised upon 
his career an exalting and abiding influence, but all 
ascertainable facts seem to indicate that the attachment 
was brief. It is said, indeed, that on the morrow, she 
referred to the dread resolve in terms of derision. Be 
this as it may, the girl appears to have transferred her 
interest to another suitor at a date «jvhich points pain¬ 
fully to lightness of conduct. Moreover, there is reason 
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to fear that Tricotrin’s laments at her desertion must 
be ascribed to poetic licence. Nothing in the follow¬ 
ing records, gathered impartially from the next three 
or four years of a youth which alas ! can only be des¬ 
cribed as ill-spent, leads us to infer that Delphine 
remained the dominant factor in the poet’s life. 

Tricotrin was residing at Montmartre. It was in this 
quarter of Paris that he had established himself when 
he spurned the path of commerce in Lyons to write the 
blank-verse tragedies which have not been performed 
yet ; yet it was here that he displayed later such base 
ingratitude towards the excellent uncle who had offered 
him a future in silk that the worthy Monsieur Rigaud 
had elaborately cursed him. Though it has been 
affirmed by Anglo-Saxon commentators more than 
once that he was a denizen of the Quartier Latin , the 
statement may be dismissed as erroneous ; the poet’s 
choice was ever Montmartre. Financial considerations 
impelled him to manifold changes, of domicile, but he 
was constant to the locality. 

As usual, he was residing in a garret. The room 
contained two beds, of which the second was occupied 
by his best friend, Nicolas Pitou, the futurist composer. 
Little Pitou was responsible for half the rent. The 
comrade’s social circle, which was both artistic and 
extensive, consisted chiefly of young men who had also 
acquired a wide experience of Parisian garrets in a 
comparatively short space of time. 

On a certain wet day in June, when Paris had begun 
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to give up all hope of seeing a self-respecting summer 
that year, Tricotrin chanced to meet one of these young 

men _Didier by name, a painter. And the painter 

remarked to the poet, ‘ Do you know there is something 
mysterious about our pal the novelist ? That silly ass 

Lajeunie is very queer lately.’ 

‘ He gets up thinner every morning,’ replied Tricotrin. 

< it is sad, but I should not describe it as “ mysterious . 

Experience has proved to me that ambition and high 

thoughts constitute a meagre diet.’ 

‘ Well, but listen ! He does not buy nourishment 

when he has the means—that is the strange part. A 
few days ago he called upon me to confide that he was 
starving, and I lent him sixteen sous. I do not say it 
vaingloriously, but I was touched and I lent him sixteen 

sous.’ 

1 It was a handsome action.’ 

‘ Well, a few minutes afterwards I chanced to see him 
on the boulevard, and his furtive air prompted me to 
keep an eye on him. Figure yourself my feelings when 
he slunk into the establishment where you drop 
discs into a slot to listen to tunes on the pathephone ! 
It costs four sous a melody, that distraction ; and, as 
heaven is my witness, he squandered the whole of my 
loan before he left the place. Trembling with indigna¬ 
tion I stood and watched him through the window. 

‘ Really ? That was scandalous of him to borrow 

your sixteen sous and squander it on tunes. Now you 
come to mention it, I have seen him hanging about 
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that establishment more than once lately. I was never 
aware that music was one of his weaknesses.’ 

4 Nor 1/ returned the painter. k I hope he is not 
going out of his mind.’ 

‘ I shall look into the matter,’ said Tricotrin. 4 1 take 
an interest in Lajeunie.’ 

And having made inquiries in the interval, he said 
to Pitou that evening : 

‘ Nicolas, has it ever been your view that Lajeunie 
was uncommonly musical ? ’ 

4 Lajeunie ? ’ echoed Pitou. 4 The poor lad has no 
more taste for music than a Pom.’ 

4 Well, it will astonish you to learn that it has become 
a secret vice with him. I am told in the quartier that 
he has been borrowing money right and left, and there 
is every reason to suppose that he lavishes it all upon 
tunes on the pathephone. Moreover, to judge by his 
emaciated appearance, his professional income is all 
chucked in the same weird way. It appears to have 
become a mania with the poor fellow.’ 

4 One must have a talk with him ! ’ said Pitou, 

shocked. 4 Music is the divinest of the arts, but I do 

✓ 

not approve of the form his devotion takes.’ 

4 Let us put on our hats and step round to his place 
without delay,’ suggested Tricotrin. 4 I am of your 
own opinion—it is a crisis that calls for the interven¬ 
tion of his friends.’ 

Lajeunie was at this period lodging on a fifth floor 
in an unsavoury court that was named the 4 City of 
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Repose ’ ; and when the artists had climbed to his attic 
the literary man was discovered in reverie, with his 
heels upon a manuscript on the table. His face 

brightened at their entrance. 

‘ I trust that we are not interrupting the flow of com¬ 
position ? ’ said the twain simultaneously. 

‘ On the contrary, I am rejoiced to see you,’ declared 
the author. ‘It must be Providence that guided you 
here. Not to beat about the bush, every editor that I 
have called on today has been “engaged”, and my 
purse is as void as my interior. You find me ravenous. 
Positively I am sinking with exhaustion. Could either 
of you oblige me with a small sum to get a meal ? 

The visitors exchanged glances. 

‘Alas! our accounts at the Banque de France and 
the Credit Lyonnais are both overdrawn,’ said Pitou. 
‘ It is a most unfortunate coincidence. I tell you what, 
however : you can come back with us and share our 

dinner, which for once in a way is ample. 

The hopeful expression on the features of the novelist 
faded. ‘ If you could make it four sous instead, dear 
old boy,’ he said desperately, ‘ it would suit me better. 

‘ Lajeunie,’ said Tricotrin in solemn tones. ‘ you are 
not being open with us. Our offer does not touch the 
spot. Now why ? To the ravenous, a share of an 
ample dinner is worth more than four sous. Avow 
the truth and say that you seek the coppers to gratify 

some ignoble passion ! 

‘ Not at all,’ stammered Lajeunie ; ‘ my condition 
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speaks for itself—I am reduced to skin and bone. Look 
at my arm ! ’ And he took off his coat and displayed 
a very skinny arm indeed. 

‘ We are not discussing your weight,’ said Pitou ; ‘ let 
us keep to the point. Besides, you were always as thin 
as they make them.’ 

‘ Lajeunie,’ urged the poet, ‘ we are your friends, and 
we realize that to err is human ; we will be gentle with 
you ; we will help you to conquer the craving. But 
make a clean breast of it ! Come, come ; is it not a 
fact that, were we to supply you with the funds you 
seek, you would forthwith slip a disc into a slot and 
dissipate them on a phonograph ? ’ 

Lajeunie started. ‘ Since all is known, I shall not 
stoop to make denials,’ he groaned, pulling down his 
shirt-sleeve. 

‘ You admit it, then ? ’ said Pitou. ‘ All those loans 
that you have been raising in the quartier, on the plea 
of an empty stomach, have gone down slots ? You 
have imposed on good hearts to gratify this corroding 
vice ? ’ 

‘ I have imposed on no good heart,’ objected Lajeunie 
with hauteur. ‘ In saying that I had an empty stomach, 
my statements have been strictly accurate. If I never¬ 
theless preferred to apply the money to the pathephone, 
that was my affair. What right has anybody to com¬ 
plain of that ? I have not shrunk from applying my 
own money to it.’ 

‘ Lajeunie,’ persisted the poet, ‘ we seek your confi- 

\ 
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dence. Our expostulations are dictated by an affec¬ 
tionate interest in your case. Is it not so, Nicholas ? 

‘ It is ! ’ affirmed Pitou. 4 We will not bullyrag you, 
old chap ; if I spoke harshly, I ask your pardon. You 
may confide in us without misgiving—we shall be as 

mild as ducklings, I assure you.’ 

‘ As ducklings ! ’ repeated Tricotrin. ‘ You will 

realize that, to the cursory view, the craving of an ill- 

nourished literary man to drop all his cash down slots 

appears surprising ? Will you not explain to us the 

fascination of the course ? Let us analyse it together. 

Let us make an effort to extricate you from the snare 

of this damnable invention ! What is the ulterior 

motive—i s it that you aspire to have heard all the 

records in the repertoire before you die ? Believe me, 
the ambition is hopeless ; you will have gone to your 

last account before you have exhausted even the list 

of orchestral selections.’ ^ 

‘ I do not listen to the orchestral selection,’ demurred 

Lajeunie sulkily; ‘I listen to the song At Home, 
Beloved, at Home .’ 

‘ But not always At Home, Beloved, at Home ? 

‘ Yes, always. When I have the means I listen to it 
twice. The other day a friend lent me sixteen sous, 
and I set the indicator at the song four times running. 
The young men regarded him with consternation. 

‘ You have not noticed any other distressing 

symptoms, Lajeunie ? ’ inquired Tricotrin very gently. 
‘ No pains in the head or lapses of memory ? 
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4 No, I have noticed nothing of the sort, thank you. 
I am as right in my head as you—and a damned sight 

righter.’ 

‘ But, mon ami ,’ remonstrated the musician, ‘ the song 
is commonplace in the extreme. If you want to set 
indicators at songs four times running, wait till my 
opera is produced. In the duet I have just written 
between the tenor and soprano you will hear a descend¬ 
ing scale of great thirds that terminates in a wild orgy 
of consecutive fifths. It is superb. The voices sing the 
major E and C ; the wood wind play a full chord 
of B major ; the harps play chromatic scales ad lib., 
and the brass thunder out the love motif in B flat. At 
Home, Beloved, at Home is muck.’ 

‘ You do not understand,’ faltered Lajeunie, begin¬ 
ning to cry ; ‘ it is not the technical excellence of the 
song that allures me—it is Her Voice ! I adore her, and 
we are apart. I cannot endure it. The only respite to 
my despair is to hear her sing on the phonograph.’ 

‘ Sapristi ! it is love ! ’ ejaculated Pitou. 

And with a gesture of supreme relief Tricotrin 
panted : ‘ Oh, my dear boy, what a burden you have 

lifted from my mind ! I was becoming very anxious 
about you. You love, and you listen to her on the 
phonograph ? That is rational, that is entirely sane ; 
all my misgivings are removed. Who is she ? ’ 

‘ She is called Amelie Constant. A blonde. Ravish¬ 
ing. She has a smile that thrills. ... It is a long story.’ 
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‘ No matter,’ said Pitou, ‘ no matter ; let us have it, 

[^0g J * 

‘ It began some months ago. I could not pay my rent 
in the Rue Legendre, and they turned me out late at 
night. It was freezing. There was no prospect o a 
bed. I decided to order a bock in a cheap night cafe 
and take shelter there till the morning.’ 

‘ Not a bad scheme ! ’ 

‘It grew tedious by five o’clock. And the waiter 
kept looking at my glass, to see if it was empty yet; 
I would never have believed that a drink could be 
made to last so long. There was a girl who sang At 
Home, Beloved, at Home. Veritably an artist! She 
wore a black lace frock. I marvelled at her being 
there. Quite young, too. It was only my interest in 
her that kept me from nodding off. I wished to make 
her acquaintance, but I did not dare to expect it, because 
the beer had left me stony ; one cannot very well open 
a conversation with a lady when it is impossible to say 
“ May I offer you some refreshment, mademoiselle . 

‘ Don’t elaborate the obvious ! ’ 

1 Well, the crowd kept thinning—the cafe became 
drearier every quarter of an hour. At last there was 
scarcely anybody left but two tinselled dancing girls, 
gaping in a corner, and the right girl, and mysell. A 
spoke to her then, and chanced it. I said, “ It is no 

exactly rollicking ? ” ’ ., . 

‘ “ It is enough to give one the hump, she said , 

“ why on earth don’t you go away ? 
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‘ I said, “ I have nowhere to go. Why don't you ? 

■—have you got to sing any more ? ” ’ 

‘ “ No,” she said. “ But I always sit here like this 

till it is broad daylight.” ’ 

You always sit here till it is broad daylight ? 
What, even if you are left here by yourself ? 

‘ “ Yes,” she said ; “ I have a lonely walk ; and the 
apaches watch these places for us girls to leave I am 
afraid of being murdered if I go before it s light. 

* Figure yourself the girl half dead with sleep, wait¬ 
ing regularly for the day to break, lest she should be 
niurdered on her way home ! Is it not literary ? 

‘ Admirable,’ assented the poet with gusto. It 

appeals to me very much indeed. 

‘ I intend to make use of it, myself,’ said Lajeunie 

warningly. 

‘Well, why did she not lodge somewhere else, 
instead ? ’ asked Pitou. 

‘ That was a point that I put to her. I learnt that 
she was a stranger in Paris. Also that she did not 
propose to remain at the cafe for a day longer than 
was necessary. Next, as she was so tired, I volunteered 
to protect her on the walk if she liked to go at once. 
But I am not of Herculean build, and she said she 
would rather wait. So we went on talking. I repeat 
that I was stony broke—and she conversed with me till 
seven o’clock in the morning ! It is not every girl who 

Would have done so much as that. 
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« Oh, it is evident that she has qualities ! ’ said 

Tricotrin. , 

‘ The sun had risen when we climbed together to the 

Butte. Already I recognized a kindred soul. I 

parted from her at her door with the understanding that 

I would see her at the cafe again as soon as I 

contrived to raise the wherewithal for another bock ; 

her gaze dwelt deeply on me as she said how earnestly 

she hoped that I should not have the key of the street 

that night too. Well, her good wishes appeared to bring 

me fortune—by midday I had made a sale ! An editor 

to whom I had offered a hundred-thousand-word serial 

six months before proved willing to pay a hundred an 

twenty francs for it ; and after a strenuous tussle I 

extracted a louis from him on account. Before I broke 

my fast I sent a telegram, invitirig her to supper.’ 

‘It was well done,’ said the composer, ‘very 

diligent ! ’ , 

‘ How sweet were her felicitations when we met. 

How divine were now the days that saw the flowering 
of mutual love ! I implored her to seek an engage¬ 
ment worthier of her talents without loss of time, 
indicated a theatrical agent to her. In our first inter¬ 
view with this worthy he was sanguine of serving her 
very speedily ; but after we had parted with the tee 
that he exacted for entering her name in his books, his 
confidence diminished. I racked my brains for other 

methods to advance her. It was thanks to my * n °” 11 
table energies and a stroke of luck that she touc e a 
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bit for the phonograph record. A little later she 
secured an offer for the chorus in the theatre round 
the corner ; it was to reopen during the last week of 
May with a revival of Lei Fille de Madeline Angot. 
Would to Heaven that she had gone there ! 

* Why did she not go there ? 

‘ She did not go there because, no sooner had she 
settled to do so, than up popped a prospect somewhere 
else ! There was a person who had arranged to open 
an alfresco theatre on 1 June in the paik at Ville 
Nogent. He was enthusiastic about her voice, absolutely 
enthusiastic ! He urged her to give the other show the 
go-by. He pointed out that, with him, she would have 
better parts and more satisfactory terms. How cou 
we hesitate ? To be sure, it was a suburb and I should 
have tram fares to pay when I went to see her, but it s 
an imperfect world. She asked the people roun e 
corner to cancel her engagement, and they resentfu y 
did so. This was the commencement of my misery. 


Proceed ! * 

‘We had reckoned without the tempeiatuie 
wards the end of May the fellow told her that un ess 
the weather speedily grew milder he should not open 
before the 8th. And towards the 8th he said that, th 
evenings being still so chilly, it would be madness to 
open before the 15th. And when the 15th approache 
he explained that the tardy summer rendered an open- 
air season so highly speculative that he was compelled 
to reduce his programme and dispense with her services 
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altogether. You may be sure I went to see him. I 

Sal ‘ d “ Mon Dieu ! Mademoiselle Constant has cancelled 
an agreement elsewhere at your earnest solicitation ! ” ’ 
‘ He said, “ I regret infinitely, but I have no more to 

say about it.” ’ 

‘ I said, “ That cat won’t jump. You engaged the 

lady, and we hold you to your contract. 

* He said, “ Well when you produce the contract we 

will talk again ! ” ’ 

‘ Of course, there was no written contract. The man 
was a black-hearted villain, but we had to give him 
best. Her situation was desperate now—my resources 
were at their last gasp, and soon she was on the verge 
of destitution. Nothing was possible but for her to 
return to her step-mother at Lizy-sur-Ourcq ! There 
are emotions too terrible for words to paint. We sobbed 
on each other’s necks. We sobbed for hours. Ah, 
that parting ! When she had gone, the animation of 
the streets was torture to me ; I staggered to the 
Cemetery and flung myself, face downward, upon the 
turf. The other mourners respected my bereavement 
—they passed me with hushed tones. Since then, 
my days and nights have been unspeakable. Life yields 
but one suspension of the agony to hear her sing upon 
the phonograph the song she used to sing upon my 
heart. At Home, Beloved, at Home ! It shows me each 
fleeting expression on her mobile face ; once more 
regain the humble room that was transfigured by our 
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tenderness. At Home. Beloved , at Home ! I feel the 
flutter of her breath upon my cheek, the clasp of toe 
loving arms that made home Heaven. And then— 
crackle-popple-bump ! The apparatus stops short, the 
dream is over—and naught is left me in my eso ation 
but the frenzied hope of borrowing foui sous a 3 am. 

‘ Lajeunie,’ quavered Tricotrin, dashing away tears 
‘we have done you a grave injustice. I am rejoiced 
that we have had this talk-it will enable me to 

re-establish you in the esteem of the quartier. 

‘ Mon V auvre ami ! ’ wept Pitou. ‘ We have wrong© 

you bitterly. Something shall be done, Lajeunie n 

the circumstances that scoundrel must be force 

engage her. Is it not so, Gustave . 

' Obviously,’ said Tricotrin. ‘ Courage, cocky, we 

will arrange matters for you yet ! Youl pa s mayn 
be wealthy, but they are multitudinous ; do not figure 
yourself that you will be allowed to pine into a g 
for lack of influence. Your need is urgent, and we shall 
hold a council on your affair forthwith See you to¬ 
morrow. Again, be brave ! ’ And 
his honour to expend the whole 
pair lent him forty sous, and, alter em 

tenderly, departed to enlighten Di iei. , , , 

Within a couple of hours many artistic heads had 

been put together. And since it was not the custo 

ol tUlc e to allow grass to grow beneath them fe« 

to them, they passed 

in such emergencies as appea 
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a resolution that delegates should wait upon the 
recreant manager the following day. 

At this stage of the proceedings it was discovered that 
the poet and Pitou had omitted to ascertain his name 
and address. The question arose whether he was to be 
found at Ville-Nogent ; perhaps the unpropitious skies 

had delayed his opening again ? 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said Tricotrin, ‘ I move that the meet¬ 
ing be adjourned for twenty minutes, while we run 
back to inquire.’ 

1 The poor devil will be bucked to hear of the pro¬ 
gress we have made,’ he remarked to Pitou, as they 
sped along. And as they passed a brilliantly lighted 
window, through which absorbed figures were visible 
with their elbows on the tables, and receivers clapped 
to their ears, 1 There is the fatal place ! he added. 

‘ Fortunately-’ The words that he was about to 

speak remained unuttered, and Pitou clutched him by 
the arm. At that instant one of the heads inside had 
been raised, and with a throb of horror they saw that 

the victim had succumbed once more. 

‘ Mon Dieu ! ’ shuddered Tricotrin ; ‘ this is frightful.’ 
The novelist came blindly out—in his eyes the dazed 
stare of a slave to some insidious drug. As they 
confronted him, he trembled violently, and stood 

speechless. 

‘ Apostate ! ’ thundered Tricotrin. ‘ Are you lost to 
all self-control ? ’ 

‘ Pardon ! ’ moaned Lajeunie, ‘ pardon ! ’ 
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‘ It exceeds the limits of forbearance/ stormed Pitou. 
‘ We trusted you; we put faith in your vows of 
reformation ! ’ 

‘ You were right,’ sobbed the culprit. ‘ I meant all I 
said. No one has ever meant anything more nobly.’ 

‘ In less than two hours you are at it again ! Have 
you eaten ? We insist upon the truth—how many goes 
have you paid for in there ? ’ 

‘ Mercy ! ’ wailed Lajeunie. ‘ It is a passion stronger 
than myself. I didn’t want to do it.’ 

‘ Do not quote miserable songs to us ! How many ? 
Reply ! ’ 

‘ Ten,’ whimpered the author. 

‘ Morbleu ! Has this sinister machine entirely 
undermined your reasons ? Are you bent on suicide ? 
Has it robbed you of the last remnants of prudence and 
common sense ? ’ 

‘ C’est plus fort que moi ! ’ repeated Lajeunie. ‘ Have 
you no hearts ? Can you not realize the witchery ? 
Do not scold me, for I am grateful to you with all my 
being. If you divined the quarter of an hour’s rapture 
that you have given to me ! Space was annihilated. 
Her voice caressed me as of yore ; I saw her smile ; I 
bowed my head upon her breast-’ 

‘ You told us all that in your room/ interrupted the 
poet. ‘ I do not say that I cannot comprehend the 
drunken fascination, but forty sous is a lot of money. 
If you had taken even five turns I might find excuses 
for you. But ten ! It is an orgy for a millionaire/ 
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< Deliberately I did not mean to take ten—I was 
tempted one by one. Each time the awakening crackle- 
popple-bump came, I said, “ Just one dream more ! 
Be pitiful. It asks for superhuman strength to live 
sundered from the woman you love when you know 
that you have only to lift two tubes off hooks to hear 

her.’ , 

1 Of course there is something in what you say, con¬ 
ceded the composer; ‘ nobody denies it. Well, look 
here, your affair is going swimmingly ! Everybody is 
deeply interested. We are assembled at the Bel 
Avenir—you will go there with us. And as you are 
totally irresponsible, we shall see that you are fed there ! 

Step lively, now ! ’ 

The Council was apprised that the manager was a 
Monsieur Cupillat. Whether the Theatre Sous Bois had 
inaugurated its season at Ville-Nogent Lajeunie could 
not say, but the dastard was believed to be staying at 

a pension de famille in the suburb. 

On the morrow, therefore, Tricotrin, accompanied by 
Sanquereau, the sculptor, who was chosen because he 
had a frock-coat, and could simulate a dry, attorney¬ 
like tone, proceeded by an electric tram to interview the 
gentleman. Tricotrin, who had no frock-coat, carried 
a black portfolio, such as those in which grave advocates 
may be seen transporting legal documents. The sight 
of the portfolio had encouraged Lajeunie considerably; 
he felt that it could scarcely fail to impress Monsieur 
Cupillat with the danger of his ways. 
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‘ It will not do to lose one's temper with him,’ 
observed Sanquereau, as the tram bounded and crashed 
over the course in its native manner ; ‘ we shall have 
more effect if we are ominously calm.’ 

‘ Understood,’ panted the poet, struggling to retain 
his seat. ‘ But I wish these untamed trams did not 
always make me feel sick.’ 

Their ring at the bell of the pension de jamille 
evoked a crimson-faced woman of vast dimensions. 
Beholding two strangers, whom she took for prospective 
boarders, she beamed upon them with a solicitude that 
was well-nigh maternal, but on learning that they 
merely wished to see Monsieur Cupillat, she snapped 
that he was ‘ at the show ’, and promptly returned to 
the kitchen. 

The park was easily discoverable, however, and some 
minutes later they found themselves in the presence 
of the entrepreneur himself. Perhaps by reason of the 
thermometer, which remained depressing to one who 
was committed to open an alfresco theatre in three days’ 
time, his brow was dark. 

‘ Eh hien, messieurs ? What is it ? I have my hands 
full/ 

‘ Monsieur,’ began the sculptor judicially, ‘ our affair 
concerns the engagement that you entered into with 
Mademoiselle Amelie Constant. It appears that you 
hesitate to fulfil your undertaking.’ 

‘ I do not hesitate—I know nothing about it.’ 

‘ Permettez ! Influenced by your representations 
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Mademoiselle Constant, hereinafter referred to as “ the 
Artist ”, renounced a lucrative arrangement in another 

quarter.’ 

‘ Listen, monsieur ! ’ broke in the faithless Cupillat 
sharply. ‘ I have no leisure to attend to these rig¬ 
maroles. My business presses ! ’ 

< permettez ! The maintenance of amicable relations 

between the Manager and the Artist is a matter so 
much to be desired that we should be loth to think that 
in our client’s interests we shall be compelled to resort 
to extremities. The case may still be settled out of 
court. This offer is made without prejudice.’ 

‘ And it is our earnest hope,’ added Tricotrin, that 
after our little conference has concluded you will be 
induced to take a broader and more enlightened view 
of a question so important to the local development of 

dramatic enterprise.’ 

‘ A word in your ear ! ’ said Cupillat. ‘ Also without 

prejudice. You may go to the devil . 

1 it is like that, you blackleg, is it ? stuttered 
Sanquereau in a fury. ‘ I have a good mind to kick* 

you in the eye.’ . . . 

< Let us dip him in the canal ! ’ suggested Tricotrin, 

white with rage. 

‘ A couple of trumpery students ! ’ muttered Cupillat, 
backing hurriedly. ‘ I snap my fingers at you and your 

“ client ” ! ’ 

< Students ! ’ spluttered the emissaries, frantic at the 
insult. ‘ We are no students, you ignorant ape we are 
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full-blown. And you will see if you can snap your 
fingers at us ! Since courtesy is unappreciated, we will 
try other measures, voyons ! We have not done with 
you.’ 

‘ Get out ! ’ scoffed Cupillat, who was already at 
some distance from them. 

‘ It is war ! ’ bellowed the pair. And after the parties 
had gesticulated a good deal, Cupillat dived into his 
little wooden theatre, and slammed the door with 
derision. 

‘ By the Powers, it is war ! ’ swore Sanquereau, 
gritting his teeth. 

‘ It is war to the knife ! ’ asseverated Tricotrin 
vengefully. 

‘ After this, he shall take her, or I will hound him 
out of the place ! ’ 

‘ I will burst his infernal show up ! ’ vowed the poet. 
And then, as they began to recover their mental balance, 
4 But—but—I say ! Precisely—er—what is there we 
can do ? ’ 

1 Sanquereau looked blank : 

‘ We shall have to consider—another Council must be 
summoned. One thing is certain, the question of 
expense must not be allowed to deter us ! Personally, 
I would pawn my shoes for a chance to get even with 
the ruffian.’ 

• And that was the view taken by the Assembly. In 
his stirring appeal for a Fund, Didier cried : ‘ Gentle¬ 

men, today we have to bear in mind more than the 
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rights of an artiste, more than the sufferings of a 
comrade. Obloquy has been heaped on our ambassa¬ 
dors, and nothing less than the honour of the Quartier 
is at'stake ! Had I jewels, I would strip them from me 
in the sacred cause. I guarantee two francs ! ’ 

It illustrates the spirit of the Convocation when it is 
stated that as much as twenty-nine francs, forty-five 
centimes was subscribed even before anybody had the 
least idea how the Fund would advance matters. One 
member, less public-spirited than the rest, had asked 
for information on this point at the termination of the 
speech. He said, ‘ Impressed as I am by the fervour 
of the last speaker, I rise to inquire what the desired 
Fund is for.’ Didier, with a sublime gesture, had 
replied in a single word, ‘ Conquest ! ’ And the cheers 
were deafening. Pitou’s feeble tenor started La 

Marseillaise. 

It was after La Marseillaise had been chorussed that 

a plan of campaign was sought. 

< It is now,’ said the President, 1 that we must deter¬ 
mine how to apply this noble expression of widespread 
sympathy. Splendid as our finances are, they will not 
suffice for us to open an opposition show and bring the 
blackguard to his knees in that way. Has any chap a 
suggestion to offer ? ’ 

An ominous silence fell. Seconds ticked past, each 
more fateful than its predecessor. Boys turned to one 

another with haggard eyes. 

At this crisis, a reputation was brilliantly enhanced. 
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Beginning in a firm yet modest voice, ‘ Monsieur le 
President, and other rotters, I would direct attention 
to the fact that a powerful ally is the weather,’ a mem¬ 
ber proceeded to outline a proposal which first puzzled, 
then captivated, and finally swept the House to enthu¬ 
siasm. He resumed his seat amid salvoes of applause. 
The member was M. Gustave Tricotrin, the poet. 

Truth to tell, it was more like March than mid¬ 
summer, the evening on which the lamps of the Theatre 
Sous Bois at Ville-Nogent were lit at last. Neverthe¬ 
less, the spot being as dismal as any other suburb of 
Paris, a sparse audience had risked colds in the head 
to seek distraction. They wore stout boots because the 
ground was damp. The depressed Cupillat, in the pay¬ 
box between two gloomy poplars, was not kept too 
busy to observe that a score of strangers filtered in— 
young men who in no wise resembled the respectable 
bourgeoisie of Ville-Nogent; he inferred that there must 
be an art school somewhere in the vicinity, and was 
encouraged by the prospect of its continued pationage. 

The programme announced : 

Spectacle Varie En Tous Genres 
Comedie, Vaudeville, 

Romance 

Chansonettes, Duos, Recits, 

Scenes Comiques 

The little curtain rose jerkily, and a lady of mature 
age advanced towards the six footlights to recite. 

In the middle of the final stanza, one of the strange 
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young men in the front row sneezed with such alarm¬ 
ing violence that heads turned to him. The lady looked 
disconcerted, and several persons in his neighbourhood, 
who had hitherto appeared fairly cheerful, shivered 

from sympathy. 

The lady concluded. And the young man got up, 
and stamping hard, commenced to promote circulation 
by a swift arm-and-leg exercise. Some minutes later 
an equally tremendous sneeze exploded from a young 
man in the centre benches. Two matrons, sitting behind 
him, exchanged an apprehensive glance, and a solicitous 
parent folded a pocket-handkerchief around his 
offspring’s neck. ‘ One must, my little one ; it makes 

cold, voyons ! ’ he said in urgent tones. 

At the expiration of half an hour the number of 
artistic young men who were shuddering turbulently 
was so extensive, and the reports of brobdingnagian 
sneezes were so continuous, that all the spectators had 
hunched their shoulders in misgiving. During the 
sprightly vaudeville a racking cough from Sanquereau 
was^succeeded by a paroxysm from Pitou ; and before 
the duos were reached Lajeunie was stumbling, with 
chattering teeth, over a dozen pairs of feet in his haste 

to flee from further danger. 

His prudence was emulated, at brief intervals, by 

nineteen other young men, obviously chilled to the 

bone The solicitous parent decided that it was no place 

for his offspring, and the child was dragged forth, 

protesting loudly. Fear had now spread like an 
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epidemic, and vacant seats displayed themselves every 
minute. 

The next evening the audience was more exiguous 
still. But it contained twenty young men who again 
demonstrated to the public the severity of the maladies 
that they were likely to contract by patronizing this 
entertainment. 

When the exodus began, MM. Tricotrin and 
Sanquereau found their way barred by a raging 
manager : 

‘ You bandits ! ’ foamed Cupillat, ‘ beware of the 
police ! Do not figure yourselves you will do this 
devil’s work tomorrow—I shall recognize the faces of 
you all and you will be refused admission ! 

‘ My poor fellow,’ replied Tricotrin, ‘ we are as 
manifold as the sands of Sahara. We could provide a 
fresh contingent every night for a year—and we shall 
have settled your hash in a week ! The police ? It is 
not criminal to sneeze. However, if you should feel 
inclined to strengthen your attractions by a certain 
engagement, I do not say but we might find the tempe¬ 
rature more genial.’ 

On the following Monday the bills of the Theatre 
Sous Bois proclaimed the appearance of ‘ Mile Amelie 
Constant \ She sang At Home, Beloved, at Home, and 
nineteen young men, to say nothing of the ecstatic 
Lajeunie, were so enchanted by her gifts that her per¬ 
formance made a veritable furore. 





Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyay 

1873-1932 

THE MUSCULAR SON-IN-LAW 

I 

Nalini was postmaster of Alipore. 

The afternoon was advancing. Nalini sat restless 
in his office. It was the month of Aswin. The Pujas 
were ahead. He had asked for leave but there was 
nothing from the head office yet. 

If the order came even by five o’clock he would leave 
for Allahabad by the day’s mail. That was where his 
father-in-law lived and it would be his first visit after 
his marriage. His purchases had been made, his trunks 
packed, everything was ready and he was waiting. But 
the leave-order had not yet come. 

At four o’clock the telephone-bell rang— ting, 
ting , ting. Nalini caught up the receiver expectantly : 

‘ Hullo ? ’ 

No, it was not his leave. It was only an inquiry 
about a money order over which there was some 

trouble ! 

Disappointed, Nalini came back and flopped down 
into his chair. Presently he drew out a letter from his 
pocket and began to read. It was from his wife. He 
had read it several times before, but he read it once 
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Most Beloved, 

Your sweet letter has soothed my heart. Is the long separa¬ 
tion going to end at last ? My heart-bird is waiting eagerly for 
a sight of the moon of your face. It is two years that we have 
been married but not for a day have I had a chance of serving 
my husband. Hasten here as soon as you get your leave. Your 
suffering wife lives in hope. Mejdi arrived today from Dinajpur. 
How long will it be before you get leave ? Can you start on the 
day of the panchami ? Here then I take my leave. Remember 
me—forget me not. 

Yours only, 

Sarojini 


Nalini turned it over and read it through. At last 
he put it back in his pocket. 

Only a minute or two to five o’clock ; the telephone 
began to ring. 

Nalini put his mouth again to the mouth-piece of the 
receiver. 

‘ Yes ? ’ 



Leave ! Leave ! Leave ! Nalini had obtained two 
weeks’ leave. 

He badly wanted to go to Allahabad. He had a score 
to settle with ‘ Mejdi of Dinajpur 

When Nalini was married he had a soft, round and 
flabby appearance. His cheeks were plump, his hands 
soft like butter. Kunjabala (‘Mejdi’) could not help 
making a few sarcastic hints. Somewhat adapting a 
few verses of Rabindranath she had recited— 

4 
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Like the lily does he look, 

‘ Lily ’ is his name , 1 
For soft he is, soft, so soft, 

Soft as is his name. 

Nor more soft than loosely knit 
The home of sloth his frame. 

Like the lily does he look, 

‘ Lily ’ is his name. 

One word of ridicule stirs a man more than ten words 
of counsel And when that word falls from the lips 
of a pretty woman and when that pretty woman is 
your sister-in-law it becomes a hundred times more 

deadly. 

After his marriage Nalini had returned to Calcutta 
and his father-in-law had gone back with his people 
to his place of business, Allahabad. Nalini, however, 
had not been able to put out of his mind the sarcastic 

words of his clever sister-in-law. 

One day on his return from the post office, Nalini 
was reclining in an easy chair smoking, when a sudden 
resolve sprang up in his mind ; he could if he tried 
remove the slur. He could make his limbs firm and 
strong as befitted a man. The very next day he went 
to the bazaar and bought a pair of Sandow s dumb¬ 
bells and began to take regular exercise at home. He 
cut out from his daily fare sugar and milk and ghee 
and rice, and substituted for them bread and meat and 


1 ‘ Nalini ’ means a lily. 
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eggs. After a year's practice his limbs had become 
quite strong. In order to add to -the manliness of his 
appearance he gave up shaving his beard. He also 
practised shooting with a few shikari friends, going to 
the villages and trying his hand on ducks and boars. 

Two years had gone by and now it was not the same 
Nalini. His forehead was free from fat, his chin was 
sharp cut, his arms and legs strong-boned. In fact he 
had become very unlike his name. 

Now was the time to meet Kunjabala. If only he 
could change his name ! 


Ill 

On the next day, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
Nalini alighted at Allahabad station. He wore loose 
drawers and a Punjabi long-coat and h^d a turban on 
his head. He carried a thick stick in his hand. Among 
his belongings there was a gun-case, for he intended 
to put in some shooting during his leave. 

. On getting down he looked around. No one had 
come to meet him. On the previous day he had sent 
off to his father-in-law a four-anna 1 telegram. Had it 
not arrived, then ? 

He called a coolie and came out of the station with 
his things. Jie asked a cabby, 4 Do you know the house 
of Mohendra Babu, the pleader ? 9 

‘ Yes, Babu. Come/ ' 


1 The concession-rate allowed to employees of the department. 
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Nalini got in. 

In half an hour the cab drew up before a house with 
a large compound. In the veranda of the outer rooms 
a girl, about nine or ten years of age, was playing. 
Not far off was a well where an up-country servant was 
noisily scouring a cooking-pan. 

Alighting from the carriage Nalini asked the servant, 
‘ Is this the house of Mohendra Babu, the pleader ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Babu.’ 

‘ Is he in ? ’ 

‘ No. He has gone to the house of Kedar Babu, the 

pleader, for a game of dice.’ 

‘ Well, go in and say that the Jamai Babu has come.’ 
Hearing this the girl who was playing in the 
veranda ran into the house and announced in a voice 
that rent the skies, ‘ Your Jamai Babu has come ! ’ 

The servant, whose name was Ramsharan, said with 
an expansive smile, 1 Is it the Jamai Babu ? He then 
made haste to wash his hands, and made a low salaam 

to Nalini. 

Then he took down the luggage from the cab. In 
the meanwhile boys and girls of various shapes and 
sizes came out to have a look at the Jamai. 

Ramsharan conducted Nalini to the sitting-room. 

... A girl came and offered a glass toJ^alini, saying, 

‘ Jamai Babu, have a little sherbet.’ 

Nalini tasted it and found it to be salt water ! He 
put the glass down. A practical joke ! 

A door in one corner of the room opened and 
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Ramsharan drew aside the purdah and said, ‘ Babu, 
come, refreshments have been served \ 

Nalini saw a room in the ladies’ apartments. He 
entered. In the middle of the floor a pretty carpet 
seat had been spread. Before it in silver dishes, bowls, 
and glasses, were food and drink of many sorts. 
Nalini quietly sat down and turned his attention to the 
good things before him. 

Presently there came from the next room the tink¬ 
ling of anklets. A little girl came to the door and said, 

‘ Mejdi is coming.’ 

Nalini understood. It was Kunjabala who was com¬ 
ing. He pulled up the sleeve of his right arm. She 
should see that his wrist was no longer round and fat. 
The tinkling came nearer. 

‘ So you did think of us after so long ! ’—With these 
words on her lips a young woman came in. But it 
was only for a moment. As soon as they had looked 
at each other she pulled down a cubit’s length of her 
sari for a veil and rushed out of the room. Nalini saw 
it was not Kunjabala. 

From the next room the excited voices of two or 
three women came to Nalini’s ears. 

‘ What is it ? Why did you come away ? ’ 

‘ Save us ! It is a stranger ! ’ 

‘ What sayest thou—a stranger ? ’ 

4 What ! Not our Sarat ? ’ 

‘No. Why should it be Sarat ? 9 
‘ Who is it, then ? ’ 
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‘ Do I know ? ’ 

< What is all this ? Is he an impostor ? ’ 

‘From his muscular appearance I shouldn’t be 

surprised if he were.’ 

A boy’s voice was heard, ‘ He has brought a gun.’ 

1 What ! We are ruined ! Ramsharan ! Ramsharan ! 

Where art thou gone ? Run and tell Babu.’ 

The sound of quick retreating steps ; after that 

silence. 

In the meanwhile Nalini’s eyes fell on a book case 
not far off. Ranges of bound ‘ law reports ’ were there 
with the name ‘ M. N. Ghosh’ in gold letters at the 

bottom. 

In a moment the whole affair became clear as daylight 
to Nalini. His father-in-law’s name was Mohendranath 
Banerjee. This gentleman was Mohendranath Ghosh. 
By mistake he had committed trespass on the house of 

another man’s father-in-law ! 

Nalini smiled to himself and quietly finished his meal. 

IV 

Ramsharan had run off with breathless speed to 
inform his master of what had happened. It was a 
holiday and several players had gathered together at 
Kedar Babu’s house. Mohendra Babu, senior, 
Mohendra Babu, junior (Nalini’s father-in-law) and 
other pleaders had met. 

The game was in full swing when Ramsharan burst 
in upon them. 
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Seeing his master he cried out, ‘ Babu! Babu ! 
Come home at once ! ’ 

His looks were excited and the frightened Mohendra 
Babu asked, ‘ What is the matter ? Any one taken 

ill ? ’ 

‘ A—robber—has—come—to—the—house 1 ’ 
Everyone turned round with sudden interest. 
Mohendra Ghosh said, ‘ A robber ! A robber in 
broad daylight ! ’ 

‘ A robber—or an impostor—or a madman—no one 
knows what ! He says, “ I am the Babu’s son-in-law ’7 
Upon this there was a general burst of laughter. 
But Mohendra Ghosh asked, ‘ When did he come ? 
What’s he doing ? ’ 

‘ He came about three o’clock. He has brought a big 
stick and a gun. He entered the inner apartments and 
took refreshments there. The ladies are very much 
frightened.’ 

‘ He has brought a gun and a lathi ? Rascal ! In 
whose care didst thou leave the house ? ’—and 
Mohendra Babu rushed out like a madman. 

Reaching home Mohendra Babu shouted—‘ Where is 

the fellow ? ’ 

Nalini came out of the room to the veranda. Salut¬ 
ing the owner of the house he said, ‘ Are you Mohendra 
Babu ? I have to ask your pardon.’ 

Somewhat nonplussed, Mohendra Babu asked, ‘ Who 

are you ? ’ 

‘ My name is Nalini Kanta Mookerjee. I am the 
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son-in-law of Babu Mohendra Banerjee. I gave to the 
driver the direction, “House of Mohendra Babu, the 
pleader”. He brought me here! I realized my 
mistake only a little while ago. I should have gone 
away. But a man had been sent for you, so I waited 
in order to ask your pardon before I went.’ 

Mohendra Babu’s anger dissolved. He caught 
Nalini’s hand in his own and broke into long and loud 

laughter. 

At last he said, ‘ There being two pleaders of the 
tiame of Mohendra Babu, mistakes sometimes occur 
regarding clients. But this the first time that there has 
been a mistake regarding sons-in-law.’ 

Then he sent for a hackney-carriage for Nalini and 
after a while Nalini departed in it to the house of his 
own father-in-law. 


V 

In Kedar Babu’s house that afternoon interest lagged 
in the game after Mohendra Ghosh had left, and 
wonderful stories of impostors were told by those 
present. By and by the gathering broke up. 

Mohendra Nath Banerjee lived in the Shahgunj 
quarter. On returning home he called for tea and his 
hookah. Reclining on his easy-chair in the sitting 
room he sipped his tea. His servant placed a big 
chillum on the hookah and lightly fanned it with the 
punkah to make the fuel-balls light up. Having finished 
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his tea Mohendra Babu put the pipe of his hookah in 
his mouth and shut his eyes in contentment. 

Presently a hackney-carriage entered his compound. 
But it was a pleader's house and many people came 
and went. So he was not disturbed. He only opened 
his eyes. 

But he heard an unfamiliar voice outside : ‘ Is this 

Mohendra Babu’s house ? ’ 

4 Yes, Babu.’ 

‘ Announce me. Say that the Babu's son-in-law has 
come.’ , 

Hearing the word ‘ son-in-law ’ Mohendra Babu 
started up from his chair. Holding up the screen of 
the window he looked out. There stood a muscular 
fellow with a big stick in his hand, and the driver was 
taking out a gun-case from the cab. 

Mohendra Babu came shouting to the veranda : ‘ Is 

there any one there ? ’ 

Seeing the look on his face poor Nalini did not know 
what to do. 

Mohendra Babu shouted angrily, 4 Rascal! Impos¬ 
tor ! Get out from here ! Get out at once ! After 
making your round have you come to my house ? 
Did you not find anyone else to claim as your father- 
in-law ? * Rogue ! Ruffian ! ’ 

By this time the servants and durwans had arrived. 
Mohendra Babu said, ‘ Thrash him out of the house ! 
Take him by the neck and throw him out ! ’ 

The servants made as if to fall upon Nalini. Seeing 
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this Nalini whirled his big lathi over his head and said, 
< Ta k e car e! I am going. But if anyone touches me 

I will pound his bones to powder ! ’ 

Seeing Nalini’s attitude, and seeing his stick, the 

servants stood still, at their wits’ end. 

Addressing Mohendra Babu Nalini said, ‘ You are 
making a mistake. I am your son-in-law, Nalini.’ 

Hearing this Mohendra Babu flared up and said, 
‘ Impostor ! You know your father-in-law, do you ? 
And do I not know my own son-in-law ? Is my son- 
in-law a ruffian like you ? Get out from here ! Get 

out or I will send for the police ! ’ 

Without a word Nalini got into the carriage, and 

called out to the driver, ‘Drive to the station.’ 

VI 

After finishing his smoke Mohendra Babu went to 
the inner apartments. 

His wife seeing him said, ‘ Have you lost your senses ? 

You drove your son-in-law away ? ’ 

Mohendra Babu said gravely, ‘ Whom do you mean 
by “ your son-in-law ” ? That fellow was an 
impostor ! ’ 

‘ How do you know that he was an impostor ? ’ 
Mohendra Babu then recounted all that he had heard 
at Kedar Babu’s house. 

His wife said, ‘ Yes. But does that prove that he was 
an impostor ? Both bear the same name. Is it so 
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surprising that he may have mistaken the house and 
gone there ? ’ 

Hearing this from his wife Mohendra Babu's heart 
sank. At the sight of the lathi and the gun he had 
lost his head. He had not an opportunity to consider 
these things calmly. 

After a pause he said, 4 If it had been he, he would 
have sent us a message beforehand, and we should have 
gone to meet him at the station. Does a son-in-law 
coming to his wife’s people for the first time come like 
that—without a word sent ? It was an impostor, yes, 

an impostor.’ 

4 There was a likelihood of his coming. We knew 
that he was coming before the Pujas—though of course 
we were not informed of the exact date.’ 

Seeing her father thus beset Kunjabala said, ‘.He 
could not be Nalini. I saw him.’ 

Mohendra Babu said, 4 Did you see him ? Tell me, 
tell me, from where did you see him ? ’ 

4 When the noisy scene occurred I went upstairs and 
looked out from the window. Our Nalini is like a doll 
made of butter. I saw a ruffianly, sturdy fellow.’ 

Mohendra Babu felt assured and said, 4 True. I said 
so to his face. Do I not know my son-in-law ? Does 
he look like a goonda of Kashi ? He has the appearance 
of a soft, well-nurtured man. True, I saw him only for 
a day when the marriage took place—but could I make 
a mistake in such a matter ? ’ 
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the muscular son-in-law 

In the midst of this talk a servant came and said, 

‘ Babu, a telegram has come ! ’ 

When Mohendra Babu read the telegram his face 

looked white and pinched. It was Nalini’s four-anna 

telegram of the previous day. 

His wife said, ‘ What is the news ? ’ 

Looking like a culprit and scratching his head 
Mohendra Babu said, ‘ Here is the telegram. He was 
really our son-in-law.’ 

His wife said, 4 Then what can be done to bring him 
back ? ’ 

‘ Let me go and see what can be done. He told the 
driver as he drove away, “ Go to the station . There 
is no train to Calcutta now. Probably he is waiting at 
the station. I’ll go and try to bring him back with 

soft words.’ 

Nalini, when he came back, did not allude to what 
had occurred. He saw that everyone was ashamed and 
sorry. That was enough. Only, one day, when some¬ 
one was speaking of Mohendra Ghosh, the pleader, he 
said: ‘After all, the hospitable reception I found at 

the house of another man’s father-in-law many people 
do not find at that of their own ! ’ 


Leo Tolstoy 


1828-1910 

WHERE LOVE IS, GOD IS 

In a certain town there lived a cobbler, Martin 
Avdeich by name. He had a tiny room in a basement, 
the one window of which looked out on to the street. 
Through it one could only see the feet of those who 
passed by, but Martin recognized the people by their 
boots. He had lived long in the place and had 
many acquaintances. There was hardly a pair of boots 
in the neighbourhood that had not been once or twice 
through his hands, so he often saw his own handiwork 
through the window. Some he had resoled, some 
patched, some stitched up, and to some he had even 
put fresh uppers. He had plenty to do, for he worked 
well, used good material, did not charge too much, and 
could be relied on. If he could do a job by the day 
required, he undertook it ; if not, he told the truth 
and gave no false promises ; so he was well known and 
never short of work. 

Martin had always been a good man, but in his old 
age he began to think more about his soul and to draw 
nearer to God. While he still worked for a master, 
before he set up on his own account, his wife had died, 
leaving him with a three-year-old son. None of his 
elder children had lived, they had all died in infancy. 
At first Martin thought of sending his little son to his 
sister’s in the country, but then he felt sorry to part 
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With the boy, thinking : ‘ It would be hard for my 

little Kapiton to have to grow up in a strange family , 

I will keep him with me.’ 

Martin left his master and went into lodgings with 

his little son. But he had no luck with his children. 

No sooner had the boy reached an age when he could 

help his father and be a support as well as a joy to him, 

than he fell ill, and, after being laid up for a week with 

a burning fever, died. Martin buried his son, and 

gave way to despair so great and overwhelming that he 

murmured against God. In his sorrow he prayed again 

and again that he too might die, reproaching God for 

having taken the son he loved, his only son, while he, 

old as he was, remained alive. After that Martin left 

off going to church. 

One day an old man from Martin’s native village, 
who had been a pilgrim for the last eight years, called 
in on his way from the Troitsa Monastery. Martin 
opened his heart to him and told him of his sorrow. 

‘ I no longer even wish to live, holy man/ he said. 

‘ All I ask of God is that I soon may die. I am now 

quite without hope in the world/ 

The old man replied : ‘You have no right to say 
such things, Martin. We cannot judge God’s ways. 
Not our reasoning, but God’s will, decides. If God 
willed that your son should die and you should live, it 
must be best so. As to your despair—that comes 
because you wish to live for your own happiness. 

‘ What else should one live for ? ’ asked Martin. 
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‘ For God, Martin,’ said the old man. ‘ He gives you 
life, and you must live for Him. When you have learnt 
to live for Him, you will grieve no more, and all will 
seem easy to you.’ 

Martin was silent awhile, and then asked : 1 But 

how is one to live for God ? ’ 

The old man answered : ‘ How one may live for 

God has been shown us by Christ. Can you read ? 
Then buy the Gospels and read them : there you will 
see how God would have you live. You have it all 

there.’ 

These words sank deep into Martin’s heart, and that 
same day he went and bought himself a Testament in 

large print, and began to read. 

At first he meant only to read on holidays, but 
having once begun he found it made his heart so light 
that he read every day. Sometimes he was so 
absorbed in his reading that the oil in his lamp burnt 
out before he could tear himself away from the book. 
He continued to read every night, and the more he read 
the more clearly he understood what God required of 
him, and how he might live for God. And his heart 
grew lighter and lighter. Before, when he went to bed 
he used to lie with a heavy heart, moaning as he thought 
of his little Kapiton ; but now he only repeated again 
and again : ‘ Glory to Thee, glory to Thee, O Lord ! 

Thy will be done ! ’ 

From that time Martin’s whole life changed. 
Formerly, on holidays he used to go and have tea at 
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the public-house and did not even refuse a glass or 

two of vodka. Sometimes, after having had a drop with 

a friend he left the public-house not drunk, but rather 

merry and would say foolish things, shout at a man, 

or abuse him. Now all that sort of thing passed away 

from him. His life became peaceful and joyful. He 

sat down to his work in the morning, and when he 

had finished his day’s work he took the lamp down 

from the wall, stood it on the table, fetched his book 

from the shelf, opened it, and sat down to read. The 

more he read the better he understood and the clearer 

and happier he felt in his mind. 

It happened once that Martin sat up late, absorbed 

in his book. He was reading Luke’s Gospel; and in the 

sixth chapter he came upon the verses : 

‘ To him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer 
also the other ; and from him that taketh away the 
cloke withhold not thy coat also. Give to every man 
that asketh thee ; and of him that taketh away thy 


goods ask them not again. And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.’ 

He also read the verses where our Lord says : 

‘ And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say ? Whosoever cometh to me, and 
heareth my sayings, and doeth them, I will shew you 
to v/hom he is like : He is like a man which built an 
house, and digged deep, and laid the foundation on a 
rock : and when the flood arose, the stream bea 
vehemently upon that house, and could not shake it 
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for it was founded upon a rock. But he that heareth, 
and doeth not, is like a man that without a founda¬ 
tion built an house upon the earth, against which the 
stream did beat vehemently, and immediately it fell; 
and the ruin of that house was great.’ 

When Martin read these words his soul was glad 
within him. He took off his spectacles and laid them 
on the book, and leaning his elbows on the table 
pondered over what he had read. He tried his own 
life by the standard of those words, asking himself : 

‘ Is my house built on the rock, or on sand ? If it 
stands on the rock, it is well. It seems easy enough 
while one sits here alone, and one thinks one has done 
all that God commands ; but as soon as I cease to be 
on my guard, I sin again. Still I will persevere. It 
brings such joy. Help me, O Lord ! ’ 

He thought all this, and was about to go to bed, but 
was loth to leave his book. So he went on reading the 
seventh chapter—about the centurion, the widow’s 
son, and the answer to John’s disciples—and he came 
to the part where a rich Pharisee invited the Lord to 
his house ; and he read how the woman who was a 
sinner, anointed his feet and washed them with her 
tears, and how he justified her. Coming to the forty- 
fourth verse, he read : 

‘ And turning to the woman, he said unto Simon, 
Seest thou this woman ? I entered into thine house, 
thou gavest me no water for my feet: but she hath 
wetted my feet with her tears, and wiped them with 
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her hair Thou gavest me no kiss ; but she, since the 
time I came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My 
head with oil thou didst not anoint; but she hath 

anointed my feet with ointment.’ 

He read these verses and thought: ‘He gave no 
water for his feet, gave no kiss, his head with oil he 
did not anoint . . .’ And Martin took off his spectacles 

once more, laid them on his book, and pondered. 

He must have been like me, that Pharisee. He too 
thought only of himself—how to get a cup of tea, how 
to keep warm and comfortable ; never a thought of his 
guest. He took care of himself, but for his guest he 
cared nothing at all. Yet who was the guest ? The 
Lord himself ! If he came to me, should I behave like 

that ? - 

Then Martin laid his head upon both his arms and, 

before he was aware of it, he fell asleep. 

‘ Martin ! ’ he suddenly heard a voice, as if some one 

had breathed the word above his ear. 

He started from his sleep. ‘ Who’s there ? he aske . 
He turned round and looked at the door ; no one 
was there. He called again. Then he heard quite dis¬ 
tinctly : ‘ Martin, Martin ! Look out into the street 

tomorrow, for I shall come.’ . 

Martin roused himself, rose from his chair and 

rubbed his eyes, but did not know whether he had 
heard these words in a dream or awake. He put out 

the lamp and lay down to sleep. 

Next morning he rose before daylight and after 
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saying his prayers he lit the fire and prepared his 
cabbage soup and buckwheat porridge. Then he lit 
the samovar, put on his apron, and sat down by the 
window to his work. As he sat working Martin thought 
over what had happened the night before. At times 
it seemed to him like a dream, and at times he thought 
that he had really heard the voice. ‘ Such things have 

happened before now,’ thought he. 

So he sat by the window, looking out into the street 
more than he worked, and whenever any one passed 
in unfamiliar boots he would stoop and look up, so as 
to see not the feet only but the face of the passer-by 
as well. A house-porter passed in new felt boots ; 
then a water-carrier. Presently an old soldier of 
Nicholas’ reign came near the window, spade in hand. 
Martin knew him by his boots, which were shabby old 
felt ones, goloshed with leather. The old man 
was called Stepanich : a neighbouring tradesman kept 
him in his house for charity, and his duty was to help 
the house-porter. He began to clear away the snow 
before Martin’s window. Martin glanced at him and 

then went on with his work. 

‘ I must be growing crazy with age,’ said Martin, 
laughing at his fancy. ‘ Stepanich comes to clear away 
the snow, and I must needs imagine it’s Christ coming 

to visit me. Old dotard that I am ! ’ 

Yet after he had made a dozen stitches he felt drawn 
to look out of the window again. He saw that 
Stepanich had leaned his spade against the wall and 
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was either resting himself or trying to get warm. The 
man was old and broken down, and had evidently not 
enough strength even to clear away the snow. 

< what if I called him in and gave him some tea ? ’ 
thought Martin. ‘ The samovar is just on the boil.’ 

He stuck his awl in its place, and rose ; and putting 
the samovar on the table made tea. Then he tapped 
the window with his fingers. Stepanich turned and 
came to the window. Martin beckoned to him to come 
in and went himself to open the door. 

‘ Come in,’ he said, ‘ and warm yourself a bit. I’m 

sure you must be cold.’ 

‘ May God bless you ! ’ Stepanich answered. ‘ My 
bones do ache to be sure.’ He came in, first shaking 
off the snow, and lest he should leave marks on the 
floor he began wiping his feet, but as he did so he 
tottered and nearly fell. 

‘ Don’t trouble to wipe your feet,’ said Martin; 
‘ I’ll wipe up the floor—it’s all in the day’s work. 
Come, friend, sit down and have some tea.’ 

Filling two tumblers, he passed one to his visitor, 
and pouring his own out into the saucer, began to blow 

on it. 

Stepanich emptied his glass, and, turning it upside 
down, 1 put the remains of his piece of sugar on the top. 
He began to express his thanks, but it was plain that he 
would be glad of some more. 

1 Turning the glass upside down was the customary way of intimating 
that one had had enough. 
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‘Have another glass,’ said Martin, refilling the 
visitor’s tumbler and his.own. But while he drank his 

tea Martin kept looking out into the street. 

‘Are you expecting any one ? ’ asked the visitor. 

‘ Am I expecting any one ? Well now, I m ashamed 
to tell you. It isn’t that I really expect any one ; but 
I heard something last night which I can't get out 
of my mind. Whether it was a vision, or only a fancy, 

I can’t tell. You see, friend, last night I was reading 
the Gospel, about Christ the Lord how he suffered 
and how he walked on earth. You have heard tell of 

II ’ ‘VhaveTeard tell of it,’ answered Stepanich ; ‘ but 

I’m an ignorant man and not able to read.’ 

‘ Well you see, I was reading of how he walked on 
earth. I came to the part, you know, where he went 
to a Pharisee who did not receive him well. Well, 
friend, as I read about it, I thought how that man did 
not receive Christ the Lord with proper honour. 
Suppose such a thing could happen to such a man as 
myself, I thought what would I not do to receive him 
But that man gave him no reception at all. We , 
friend, as I was thinking of this I began to doze and 
as I dozed I heard someone call me by name. 1 go 
up, and thought I heard someone whispering, Expect 
me • I will come tomorrow ”. This happened twice 
over. And to tell you the truth, it sank so into my 
mind that, though I am ashamed of it myself, I keep 
on expecting him, the dear Lord ! 
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Stepanich shook his head in silence, finished his 
tumbler and laid it on its side ; but Martin stood it up 
again and refilled it for him. 

‘ Here, drink another glass, bless you ! And I was 
thinking, too, how he walked on earth and despised 
no one, but went mostly among common folk. He 
went with plain people, and chose his disciples from 
among the likes of us, from workmen like us, sinners 
that we are. “ He who raises himself,” he said, “ shall 
be humbled ; and he who humbles himself shall be 
raised.” “ You call me Lord,” he said, “ and I will 
wash your feet.” “ He who would be first,” he said, 
“ let him be the servant of all ; because,” he said, 
“ blessed are the poor, the humble, the meek, and the 
merciful.” ’ 

Stepanich forgot his tea. He was an old man, easily 
moved to tears, and as he sat and listened the tears ran 
down his cheeks. 

‘ Come, drink some more,’ said Martin. But 
Stepanich crossed himself, thanked him, moved away 
his tumbler, and rose. 

‘ Thank you, Martin Avdeich,’ he said, ‘ you have 
given me food and comfort both of soul and body/ 

‘ You’re very welcome. Come again another time. I 
am glad to have a guest,’ said Martin. 

Stepanich went away ; and Martin poured out the 
last of the tea and drank it up. Then he put away 
the tea things and sat down to his work, stitching the 
back seam of a boot. And as he stitched he kept look- 
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. ing out of the window, waiting for Christ, and thinking 
about him and his doings. And his head was full of 
jt Christ’s sayings. 

Two soldiers went by : one in Government boots, 
the other in boots of his own ; then the master of a 
neighbouring house, in shining goloshes ; then a baker 
carrying a basket. All these passed on. Then a woman 
„ came up in worsted stockings and peasant-made shoes. 
She passed the window, but stopped by the wall. 
Martin glanced up at her through the window and saw 
that she was a stranger, poorly dressed and with a baby 
in her arms. She stopped by the wall with her back to 
the wind, trying to wrap the baby up though she had 
hardly anything to wrap it in. The woman had only 
summer clothes on, and even they were shabby and 
Worn. Through the window Martin heard the baby 
crying, and the woman trying to soothe it but unable to 
do so. Martin rose, and going out of the door and up 
the steps he called to her : 

‘ My dear, I say, my dear ! ’ 

The woman heard and turned round. 

* Why do you stand out there with the baby in the 
cold ? Come inside. You can wrap him up better in 

a warm place. Come this way ! ’ 

The woman was surprised to see an old man in an 
apron, with spectacles on his nose, calling to her, but 
she followed him in. 

They went down the steps, entered the little room, 
and the old man led her to the bed. 
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4 There, sit down, my dear, near the stove. Warm 

yourself and feed the baby.’ 

‘I haven’t any milk. I have eaten nothing myself 

since early morning,’ said the woman, but still she took 
the baby to her breast. 

Martin shook his head. He brought out a basin and 
some bread. Then he opened the oven door and poured 
some cabbage soup into the basin. He took out the 
porridge pot also, but the porridge was not yet ready, 
so he spread a cloth on the table and served only the 
soup and bread. 

‘ Sit down and eat, my dear, and I’ll mind the baby. 
Why, bless me, I've had children of my own ; I know 
how to manage them.’ 

The woman crossed herself, and sitting down at the 
table began to eat, while Martin put the baby on the 
bed and sat down by it. He chucked and chucked, but 
having no teeth he could not do it well and the baby 
continued to cry. Then Martin tried poking at him 
with his finger ; he drove his finger straight at the 
baby’s mouth and then quickly drew it back, and did 
this again and again. He did not let the baby take his 
finger in its mouth, because it was all black with cob¬ 
bler’s wax. But the baby first grew quiet watching the 
finger, and then began to laugh. And Martin felt quite 
pleased. 

The woman sat eating and talking, and told him who 
she was, and where she had been. 

‘ I’m a soldier’s wife,’ said she. ‘ They sent my 
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husband somewhere, far away, eight months ago, and 
I have heard nothing of him since. I had a place as 
cook till my baby was born, but then they would not 
keep me with a child. For three months now I have 
been struggling, unable to find a place, and I ve had to 
sell all I had for food. I tried to go as a wet-nurse, but 
no one would have me ; they said I was too starved- 
looking and thin. Now I have just been to see a trades¬ 
man’s wife (a woman from our village is in service with 
her) and she has promised to take me. I thought it was 
all settled at last, but she tells me not to come till next 
week. It is far to her place, and I am fagged out, and 
baby is quite starved, poor mite. Fortunately our land¬ 
lady has pity on us, and lets us lodge free, else I don t 

know what we should do.’ 

Martin sighed. ‘ Haven’t you any warmer clothing ? ’ 

he asked. 

4 How could I get warm clothing ? ’ said she. ‘ Why, 
I pawned my last shawl for sixpence yesterday. 

Then the woman came and took the child, and Martin 
got up. He went and looked among some things that 
were hanging on the wall, and brought back an old 

cloak. 

* Here,’ he said, ‘ though it’s a worn-out old thing, it 

will do to wrap him up in.’ 

The woman looked at the cloak, then at the old man, 
and taking it, burst into tears. Martin turned away, 
and groping under the bed brought out a small trunk. 
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He fumbled about in it, and again sat down opposite the 

woman. And the woman said : 

‘ The Lord bless you, friend. Surely Christ must 
have sent me to your window, else the child would have 
frozen. It was mild when I started, but now see how 
cold it has turned. Surely it must have been Christ who 
made you look out of your window and take pity on me, 
poor wretch ! ’ 

Martin smiled and said, ‘ It is quite true ; it was He 
made me do it. It was no mere chance made me 
look out.’ 

And he told the woman his dream, and how he had 
heard the Lord’s voice promising to visit him that day. 

‘ Who knows ? All things are possible,’ said the 
woman. And she got up and threw the cloak over her 
shoulders, wrapping it round herself and round the 
baby. Then she bowed, and thanked Martin once more. 

‘ Take this for Christ’s sake,’ said Martin, and gave 
her sixpence to get her shawl out of pawn. The woman 
crossed herself, and Martin did the same, and then he 
saw her out. 

After the woman had gone, Martin ate some cabbage 
soup, cleared the things away, and sat down to work 
again. He sat and worked, but did not forget the 
window, and every time a shadow fell on it he looked up 
at once to see who was passing. People he knew and 
strangers passed by, but no one remarkable. 

After a while Martin saw an apple-woman stop just 
in front of his window. She had a large basket, but 
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there did not seem to be many apples left in it; she had 
evidently sold most of her stock. On her back she had 
a sack full of chips, which she was taking home. No 
doubt she had gathered them at some place where 
building was going on. The sack evidently hurt her 
and she wanted to shift it from one shoulder to the 
other, so she put it down on the footpath and, placing 
her basket on a post, began to shake down the chips in 
the sack. While she was doing this a boy in a tattered 
cap ran up, snatched an apple out of the basket and tiied 
to slip away ; but the old woman noticed it, and turning, 
caught the boy by his sleeve. He began to struggle, 
trying to free himself, but the old woman held on with 
both hands, knocked his cap off his head, and seized 
hold of his hair. The boy screamed and the old woman 
scolded. Martin dropped his awl, not waiting to stick 
it in its place, and rushed out of the door. Stumbling 
up the steps, and dropping his spectacles in his hurry, 
he ran out into the street. The old woman was pulling 
the boy’s hair and scolding him, and threatening to take 
him to the police. The lad was struggling and protest¬ 
ing, saying, ‘ I did not take it. What are you beating 

me for ? Let me go ! ’ 

Martin separated them. He took the boy by the hand 
and said, ‘Let him go, Granny. Forgive him for 

Christ’s sake.’ 

‘I’ll pay him out, so that he won’t forget it for a 
year ! I’ll take the rascal to the police ! ’ 

Martin began entreating the old woman. 
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4 Let him go, Granny. He won’t do it again. Let 

him go for Christ’s sake ! ’ 

The old woman let go, and the boy wished to run 

away, but Martin stopped him. 

4 Ask the Granny’s forgiveness,’ said he. ‘ And don’t 
do it another time. I saw you take the apple.’ 

The boy began to cry and to beg pardon. 

‘ That’s right. And now here’s an apple for you,’ 
and Martin took an apple from the basket and gave it 
to the boy, saying, ‘ I will pay you, Granny.’ 

‘ You will spoil them that way, the young rascals,’ 
said the old woman. ‘ He ought to be whipped so that 
he should remember it for a week.’ 

‘ Oh, Granny, Granny,’ said Martin, ‘ that’s our way 
—but it’s not God s way. If he should be whipped for 
stealing an apple, what should be done to us for our 
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The old woman was silent. 

And Martin told her the parable of the lord who 
forgave his servant a large debt, and how the servant 
went out and seized his debtor by the throat. The old 
woman listened to it all, and the boy, too, stood by and 
listened. 

‘ God bids us forgive,’ said Martin, ‘ or else we shall 
not be forgiven. Forgive every one, and a thoughtless 
youngster most of all.’ 

The o ] d woman wagged her head and sighed. 

‘ It’s true enough,’ said she, ‘ but they are getting 
terribly spoilt.’ 
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‘Then we old ones must show them better ways,’ 

Martin replied. 

‘That’s just what I say,’ said the old woman. ‘I 
have had seven of them myself, and only one daughter 
is left.’ And the old woman began to tell how and 
where she was living with her daughter, and how many 
grandchildren she had. k There now, she said, I have 
but little strength left, yet I work hard for the sake of 
my grandchildren ; and nice children they are, too. No 
one comes out to meet me but the childien. Little 
Annie, now, wont leave me for any one. Its giand- 
mother, dear grandmother, darling grandmothei 
And the old woman completely softened at the thought. 
‘ Of course it was only his childishness, God help 

him,’ said she, referring to the boy. 

As the old woman was about to hoist her sack on her 

back, the lad sprang forward to her, saying, ‘ Let me 
carry it for you, Granny. I’m going that way. 

The old woman nodded her head, and put the sack 
on the boy’s back, and they went down the street 
together, the old woman quite forgetting to ask Martin 
to pay for the apple. Martin stood and watched them 

as they went along talking to each other. 

When they were out of sight Martin went back to 
the house. Having found his spectacles unbroken on 
the steps, he picked up his awl and sat down again to 
work. He worked a little, but could soon not see to 
pass the bristle through the holes in the leather ; and 
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presently he noticed the lamp-lighter passing on his 
way to light the street lamps. 

‘ Seems it’s time to light up,’ thought he. So he 
trimmed his lamp, hung it up, and sat down again to 
work. He finished off one boot and turning it about, 
examined it. It was all right. Then he gathered his 
tools together, swept up the cuttings, put away the 
bristles and the thread and the awls, and, taking down 
the lamp placed it on the table. Then he took the 
Gospels from the shelf. He meant to open them at the 
place he had marked the day before with a bit of 
morocco, but the book opened at another place. As 
Martin opened it, his yesterday’s dream came back to 
his mind, and no sooner had he thought of it than he 
seemed to hear footsteps, as though someone were mov¬ 
ing behind him. Pdartin turned round, and it seemed 
to him as if people were standing in the dark corner, 
but he could not make out who they were. And a 
voice whispered in his ear : ‘ Martin, Martin, don’t 

you know me ? ’ 

‘ Who is it ? ’ muttered Martin. 

‘It is I,’ said the voice. And out of the dark corner 
stepped Stepanich, who smiled and vanishing like a 
cloud was seen no more. 

‘ It is I,’ said the voice again. And out of the dark¬ 
ness stepped the woman with the baby in her arms, 
and the woman smiled and the baby laughed, and they 
too vanished. 

‘It is I,’ said the voice once more. And the old 
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woman and the boy with the apple stepped out and 
both smiled, and then they too vanished. 

And Martin’s soul grew glad. He crossed himself, 
put on his spectacles, and began reading the Gospel 
just where it had opened ; and at the top of the page 
he read : 

‘ I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat : I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in.’ 

And at the bottom of the page he read : 

‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto me.’ (Matt. xxv). 

And Martin understood that his dream had come 
true ; and that the Saviour had really come to him that 
day, and he had welcomed him. 


Rabindranath Tagore 

1861-1941 

THE CASTAWAY 

Towards evening the storm was at its height. 
From the terrific downpour of rain, the crash of 
thunder, and the repeated flashes of lightning, you 
might think that a battle of the gods and demons was 
raging in the skies. Black clouds waved like the Flags 
of Doom. The Ganges was lashed into a fury, and the 
trees of the gardens on either bank swayed from side 
to side with sighs and groans. 
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In a closed room of one of the riverside houses at 
Chandernagore, a husband and wife were seated on 
a bed spread on the floor, intently discussing. An 
earthen lamp burned beside them. 

The husband, Sharat, was saying: 4 I wish you 

would stay on a few days more ; you would then be 
able to return home quite strong again.’ 

The wife, Kiran, was saying : 4 1 have quite 

recovered already. It will not, cannot possibly, do me 
any harm to go home now.’ 

Every married person will at once understand that 
the conversation was not quite so brief as I have 
reported it. The matter was not difficult, but the 
arguments for and against did not advance it towards 
a solution. Like a rudderless boat, the discussion kept 
turning round and round the same point ; and at last 
it threatened to be overwhelmed in a flood of tears. 

Sharat said : 4 The doctor thinks you should stop 

here a few days longer.’ 

Kiran replied : 4 Your doctor knows everything ! ’ 

4 Well,’ said Sharat, 4 you know that just now all 
kinds of illness are abroad. You would do well to stop 
here a month or two more.’ 

4 And at this moment I suppose every one in this 
place is perfectly well ! ’ 

What had happened was this : Kiran was a universal 
favourite with her family and neighbours, so that, when 
she fell seriously ill, they were all anxious. The village 
wiseacres thought it shameless for her husband to make 
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so much fuss about a mere wife and even to suggest a 
change of air, and asked if Sharat supposed that no 
woman had ever been ill before, or whether he had 
found out that the folk of the place to which he meant 
to take her were immortal. Did he imagine that the 
writ of Fate did not run there ? But Sharat and his 
mother turned a deaf ear to them, thinking that the 
little life of their darling was of greater importance than 
the united wisdom of a village. People are wont to 
reason thus when danger threatens their loved ones. 
So Sharat went to Chandernagore, and Kiran recovered, 
though she was still very weak. There was a pinched 
look on her face which filled the beholder with pity, 
and made his heart tremble, as he thought how 
narrowly she had escaped death. 

Kiran was fond of society and amusement ; the 
loneliness of her riverside villa did not suit her at all. 
There was nothing to do, there were no interesting 
neighbours, and she hated to be busy all day with 
medicine and dieting. There was no fun in measuring 
doses and making fomentations. Such was the subject 
discussed in their closed room on this stormy evening. 

So long as Kiran deigned to argue, there was a 
chance of a fair fight. When she ceased to reply, and 
with a toss of her head disconsolately looked the other 
way, the poor man was disarmed. He was on the point 
of surrendering unconditionally when a servant shouted 
a message through the shut door. 

Sharat got up, and, opening the door, learnt that a 

5 
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boat had been upset in the storm, and that one of the 
occupants, a young Brahmin boy, had succeeded in 
swimming ashore in their garden. 

Kiran was at once her own sweet self, and set to 
work to get out some dry clothes for the boy. She then 
warmed a cup of milk, and invited him to her room. 

The boy had long curly hair, big expressive eyes, and 
no sign of hair on the face. Kiran, after getting him 
to drink some milk, asked him all about himself. 

He told her that his name was Nilkanta, and that 
he belonged to a theatrical troupe. They were coming 
to play in a neighbouring villa when the boat had 
suddenly foundered in the storm. He had no idea what 
had become of his companions. He was a good swim¬ 
mer, and had just managed to reach the shore. 

The boy stayed with them. His narrow escape from 
a terrible death made Kiran take a warm interest in 
him. Sharat thought the boy’s appearance at this 
moment rather a good thing, as his wife would now 
have something to amuse her, and might be persuaded 
to stay for some time longer. Her mother-in-law, too, 
was pleased at the prospect of profiting their Brahmin 
guest by her kindness. And Nilkanta himself was 
delighted at his double escape from his master and from 
the other world, as well as at finding a home in this 
wealthy family. 

But in a short while Sharat and his mother changed 
their opinion, and longed for his departure. The boy 
found a secret pleasure in smoking Sharat’s hookahs ; 
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he would calmly go off in pouring rain with Sharat’s 
best silk umbrella for a stroll through the village, and 
make friends with all whom he met. Moreover, he 
had got hold of a mongrel village dog which he petted 
so recklessly that it came indoors with muddy paws, 
and left tokens of its visit on Sharat’s spotless bed. 
Then he gathered about him a devoted band of boys 
of all sorts and sizes, and the result was that not a 
solitary mango in the neighbourhood had a chance of 
ripening that season. 

There is no doubt that Kiran had a hand in spoiling 
the boy. Sharat often warned her about it, but she 
would not listen to him. She made a dandy of him with 
Sharat’s cast-off clothes, and gave him new ones too. 
And because she felt drawn towards him, and also had 
a curiosity to know about him, she was constantly call¬ 
ing him to her own room. After her bath and midday 
meal, Kiran would be seated on the bedstead with her 
betel-leaf box by her side ; and while her maid combed 
and dried her hair, Nilkanta would stand in front and 
recite pieces out of his repertory with appropriate 
gesture and song, his elf-locks waving wildly. Thus 
the long afternoon hours passed merrily away. Kiran 
would often try to persuade Sharat to sit with her as 
one of the audience, but Sharat, who had taken a cordial 
dislike to the boy, refused, nor could Nilkanta do his 
part half so well when Sharat was there. His mother 
would sometimes be lured by the hope of hearing sacred 
names in the recitation ; but the love of her midday 
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sleep speedily overcame devotion, and she lay lapped 
in dreams. 

The boy often had his ears boxed and pulled by 
Sharat, but as this was nothing to what he had been 
used to as a member of the troupe, he did not mind 
it in the least. In his short experience of the world 
he had come to the conclusion that, as the earth con¬ 
sisted of land and water, so human life was made up 
of eatings and beatings, and that the beatings largely 
predominated. 

It was hard to tell Nilkanta’s age. If it was about 
fourteen or fifteen, then his face was too old for his 
years ; if seventeen or eighteen, then it was too young. 
He was either a man too early or a boy too late. The 
fact was that, joining the theatrical band when very 
young, he had played the parts of Radhika, Damayanti, 
Sita, and Bidya’s companion. A thoughtful Providence 
so arranged things that he grew to the exact stature 
that his manager required, and then growth ceased. 
Since every one saw how small he was, and he himself 
felt small, he did not receive due respect for his years. 
These causes, natural and artificial, combined to make 
him sometimes seem immature for seventeen years, and 
at other times a lad of fourteen but far too knowing for 
seventeen. And as no sign of hair appeared on his face, 
the confusion became greater. Either because he 
smoked or because he used language beyond his years, 
his lips puckered into lines that showed him to be old 
and hard ; but innocence and youth shone in his large 
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eyes. I fancy that his heart remained young, but the 
hot glare of publicity had been a forcing-house that 
ripened untimely his outward aspect. 

In the quiet shelter of Sharat’s house and garden at 
Chandernagore, Nature had leisure to work her way un¬ 
impeded. He had lingered in a kind of unnatural youth, 
but now he silently and swiftly over-passed that stage. 
His seventeen or eighteen years came to adequate reve¬ 
lation. No one observed the change, and its first sign 
was this, that when Kiran treated him like a boy, he 
felt ashamed. When the gay Kiran one day proposed 
that he should play the part of lady's companion, the 
idea of woman’s dress hurt him, though he could not 
say why. So now, when she called for him to act over 
again his old characters, he disappeared. It never 
occurred to him that he was even now not much more 
than a lad-of-all-work in a strolling company. He even 
made up his mind to pick up a little education from 
Sharat’s factor. But, because Nilkanta was the pet of 
his master’s wife, the factor could not endure the sight 
of him. Also, his restless training made it impossible 
for him to keep his mind long engaged ; presently, the 
alphabet seemed to dance a misty dance before his eyes. 
He would sit long enough with an open book on his lap, 
leaning against a champak bush beside the Ganges. 
The waves sighed below, boats floated past, birds flirted 
and twittered restlessly above. What thoughts passed 
through his mind as he looked down on that book he 
alone knew, if indeed he did know. He never advanced 
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from one word to another, but the glorious thought 
that he was actually reading a book filled his soul with 
exultation. Whenever a boat went by, he lifted his book, 
and pretended to be reading hard, shouting at the top 
of his voice. But his energy dropped as soon as the 
audience was gone. 

Formerly he sang his song automatically, but now 
their tunes stirred in his mind. Their words were of 
little import, and full of trifling alliteration. Even the 
little meaning they had was beyond his comprehension ; 
yet when he sang— 

Twice-born bird ! ah ! wherefore stirred 
To wrong our royal lady ? 

Goose, ah ! say why wilt thou slay 
Her in forest shady ? 

then he felt as if transported to another world, and to 
far other folk. This familiar earth and his own poor 
life became music, and he was transformed. That tale 
of goose and king’s daughter flung upon the mirror of 
his mind a picture of surpassing beauty. It is impos¬ 
sible to say what he imagined he himself was, but the 
destitute little slave of the theatrical troupe faded from 
his memory. 

When with evening the child of want lies down, dirty 
and hungry, in his squalid home, and hears of prince 
and princess and fabled gold, then in the dark hovel 
with its dim flickering candle, his mind springs free 
from its bonds of poverty and misery, and walks in 
fresh beauty and glowing raiment, strong beyond all 
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fear of hindrance, through that fairy realm where all 
is possible. 

Even so, this drudge of wandering players fashioned 
himself and his word anew, as he moved in spirit amid 
his songs. The lapping water, rustling leaves, and call¬ 
ing birds ; the goddess who had given shelter to him, 
the helpless, the God-forsaken ; her gracious, lovely 
face, her exquisite arms with their shining bangles, hei 
rosy feet as soft as flower-petals ; all these by some 
magic became one with the music of his song. When 
the singing ended, the mirage faded, and Nilkanta of the 
stage appeared again with his wild elf-locks. Fresh 
from the complaints of his neighbour, the owner of the 
despoiled mango-orchard, Sharat would come and box 
his ears, and cuff him. The boy Nilkanta, the misleadei 
of adoring youths, went forth once more, to make even 
new mischief by land and water and in the branches 
that are above the earth. 

Shortly after the advent of Nilkanta, Sharat s 
younger brother, Satish, came to spend his college 
vacation with them. Kiran was hugely pleased at find- 
’ ing a fresh occupation. She and Satish were of the 
same age, and the time passed pleasantly in games and 
quarrels and makings-up and laughter and even tears. 
Suddenly she would clasp him over the eyes, from 
behind, with vermilion-stained hands, she would write 
4 monkey ’ on his back, and sometimes bolt the door on 
him from the outside amidst peals of laughter. Satish 
in his turn did not take things lying down ; he would 
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take her keys and rings, he would put pepper among 
her betel ; he would tie her to the bed when she was 
not looking. 

Meanwhile, Heaven only knows what possessed poor 
Nilkanta. He was suddenly filled with a bitterness 
which he must avenge on somebody or something. He 
thrashed his devoted boy-followers for no fault, and 
sent them away crying. He would kick his pet mongrel 
till it made the skies resound with its whinings. When 
he went out for a walk, he would litter his path with 
twigs and leaves beaten from the roadside shrubs with 
his cane. 

Kiran liked to see people enjoying good fare. 
Nilkanta had an immense capacity for eating, and never 
refused a good thing, however often it was offered. So 
Kiran liked to send for him to have his meals in her 
presence, and ply him with delicacies, happy in the 
bliss of seeing this Brahmin boy eat to satiety. After 
Satish’s arrival she had much less spare time on her 
hands, and was seldom present when Nilkanta’s meals 
were served. Before, her absence made no difference 
to the boy’s appetite, and he would not rise till he had 
drained his cup of milk, and rinsed it thoroughly with 
water. 

But now, if Kiran was not present to ask him to try 
this and that, he was miserable, and nothing tasted 
right. He would get up without eating much, and say 
to the serving-maid in a choking voice : ‘ I am not 

hungry.’ He thought in imagination that the news of 
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his repeated refusal, ‘ I am not hungry,’ would reach 
Kiran ; he pictured her concern, and hoped that she 
would send for him, and press him to eat. But nothing 
of the sort happened. Kiran never knew, and never 
sent for him ; and the maid finished whatever he left. 
He would then put out the lamp in his room, throw him¬ 
self on his bed in the darkness, burying his head in 
the pillow in a paroxysm of sobs. What was his 
grievance ? Against whom ? And from whom did he 
expect redress ? At last, when none else came, Mother 
Sleep soothed with her soft caresses the wounded heart 
of the motherless lad. 

Nilkanta came to the unshakable conviction that 
Satish was poisoning Kiran’s mind against him. If 
Kiran was absent-minded, and had not her usual smile, 
he would jump to the conclusion that some trick of 
Satish had made her angry with him. He took to pray¬ 
ing to the gods, with all the fervour of his hate, to make 
him at the next rebirth Satish, and Satish him. He had 
an idea that a Brahmin’s wrath could never be vain ; 
and the more he tried to consume Satish with the fire 
of his curses, the more did his own heart burn within 
him. And upstairs he would hear Satish laughing and 
joking with his sister-in-law. 

Nilkanta never dared openly to show his enmity to 
Satish. But he would contrive a hundred petty ways 
of causing him annoyance. When Satish went for a 
swim in the river, and left his soap on the steps of the 
bathing-place, on coming back for it he would find that 
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it had disappeared. Once he found his favourite 
striped tunic floating past him on the water, and 
thought it had been blown away by the wind. 

One day Kiran, desiring to entertain Satish, sent for 
Nilkanta to recite as usual, but he stood there in gloomy 
silence. Quite surprised, Kiran asked him what was 
the matter. But he remained silent. And when again 
pressed by her to repeat some favourite piece of hers, 
he answered : ‘ I don’t remember,’ and walked away. 

At last the time came for their return home. Every¬ 
body was busy packing up. Satish was going with 
them. But to Nilkanta no one said a word. The ques¬ 
tion whether he was to go or not seemed not to have 
occurred to anybody. 

The question, as a matter of fact, had been raised by 
Kiran, who had proposed to take him with them. But 
her husband and his mother and brother had all 
objected so strenuously that she let the matter drop. 
A couple of days before they were to start, she sent 
for the boy, and with kind words advised him to go 
back to his own home. 

So many days had he felt neglected that this touch 
of kindness was too much for him ; he burst into tears. 
Kiran’s eyes were also brimming over. She was filled 
with remorse at the thought that she had created a tie 
of affection, which could not be permanent. 

But Satish was much annoyed at the blubbering of 
this overgrown boy. ‘ Why does the fool stand there 
howling instead of speaking ? ’ said he. When Kiran 
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scolded him for an unfeeling creature, he replied : 

‘ Sister mine, you do not understand. You are too good 
and trustful. This fellow turns up from the Lord 
knows where, and is treated like a king. Naturally the 
tiger has no wish to become a mouse again. And he 
has evidently discovered that there is nothing like a 

tear or two to soften your heart.’ 

Nilkanta hurriedly left them. He felt he would like 
to be a knife to cut Satish to pieces ; a needle io pieice 
him through and through ; a fire to burn him to ashes. 
But Satish was not even scarred. It was only his own 
heart that bled and bled. 

Satish had brought with him from Calcutta a grand 
inkstand. The inkpot was set in a mother-of-pearl 
boat drawn by a German-silver goose supporting a pen¬ 
holder. It was a great favourite of his, and he cleaned 
it carefully every day with an old silk handkei chief. 
Kiran would laugh and, tapping the silver bird’s beak, 

would say— 

Twice-born bird ! ah ! wherefore stirred 
To wrong our royal lady ? 

and the usual war of words would break out between 

her and her brother-in-law. 

The day before they were to start, the inkstand was 

missing, and could nowhere be found. Kiran smiled, 

and said : ‘ Brother-in-law, your goose has flown off to 

look for your Damayanti.’ 

But Satish was in a great rage. He was certain that 
Nilkanta had stolen it—for several people said they had 
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seen him prowling about the room the night before. 
He had the accused brought before him. Kiran also 
was there. 4 You have stolen my inkstand, you thief ! 9 
he blurted out. 4 Bring it back at once.’ Nilkanta had 
always taken punishment from Sharat, deserved or un¬ 
deserved, with perfect equanimity. But, when he was 
called a thief in Kiran’s presence, his eyes blazed with 
a fierce anger, his breast swelled, and his throat choked. 
If Satish had said another word he would have flown 
at him like a wild cat, and used his nails like claws. 

Kiran was greatly distressed at the scene, and taking 
the boy into another room said in her sweet, kind way : 

‘ Nilu, if you really have taken that inkstand give it to 
me quietly, and I shall see that no one says another 
word to you about it.’ Big tears coursed down the 
boy’s cheeks, till at last he hid his face in his hands 
and wept bitterly. Kiran came back from the room 
and said : ‘ I am sure Nilkanta has not taken the 

inkstand.’ Sharat and Satish were equally positive that 
no other than Nilkanta could have done it. 

But Kiran said determinedly : 4 Never.’ 

Sharat wanted to cross-examine the boy, but his 
wife refused to allow it. 

Then Satish suggested that his room and box should 
be searched. And Kiran said : ‘ If you dare do such 

a thing, I will never, never forgive you. You shall not 
spy on the poor innocent boy.’ And as she spoke, her 
wonderful eyes filled with tears. That settled the 
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matter and effectually prevented any further molesta¬ 
tion of Nilkanta ! 

Kiran’s heart overflowed with pity at this attempted 
outrage on a homeless lad. She got two new suits of 
clothes and a pair of shoes, and with these and a bank¬ 
note in her hand she quietly went to Nilkanta s room 
in the evening. She intended to put these parting pre¬ 
sents into his box as a surprise. The box itself had 
been her gift. 

From her bunch of keys she selected one that fitted, 
and noiselessly opened the box. It was so jumbled up 
with odds and ends that the new clothes would not go 
in. So she thought she had better take everything out 
and pack the box for him. At first knives, tops, kite¬ 
flying reels, bamboo twigs, polished shells for peeling 
green mangoes, bottoms of broken tumblers and such 
like things dear to a boy’s heart were discovered. Then 
there came a layer of linen, clean and otherwise. And 
from under the linen there emerged the missing 
inkstand, goose and all. 

Kiran, with flushed face, sat down helplessly with 
the inkstand in her hand, puzzled and wondering. 

In the meantime, Nilkanta had come into the room 
from behind without Kiran knowing it. He had seen 
the whole thing, and thought that Kiran had come like 
a thief to catch him in his thieving,—and that his deed 
was out. How could he ever hope to convince her that 
he was not a thief and that only revenge had prompted 
him to take the inkstand, which he meant to throw into 
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the river at the first chance ? In a weak moment he 
had put it in his box instead. ‘ I am not a thief/ his 
heart cried out, ‘ not a thief ! ’ Then what was he ? 
What could he say ? He had stolen, and yet he was 
not a thief ! He could never explain to Kiran how 
grievously wrong she was in taking him for a thief; 
how could he bear the thought that she had tried to 
spy on him ? 

At last Kiran with a deep sigh replaced the inkstand 
in the box, and, as if she were the thief herself, covered 
it up with the linen and the trinkets as they were 
before ; and at the top she placed the presents together 
with the banknote which she had brought for him. 

The next day the boy was nowhere to be found. The 
villagers had not seen him ; the police could discover 
no trace of him. Said Sharat : ‘ Now, as a matter of 
curiosity, let us have a look at his box/ But Kiran 
was obstinate in her refusal to allow that to be done. 

She had the box brought up to her own room ; and 
taking out the inkstand alone, threw it into the river. 

The whole family went home. In a day the garden 
became desolate. And only that starving mongrel of 
Nilkanta’s remained prowling along the river-bank, 
whining and whining as if its heart would break. 


GLOSSARY 


Notes on the foreign words and expressions in ‘ At Home, Beloved, 

At Home * 

p. 67, 1. 16: Quartier Latin— Latin Quarter'; a district of Paris in¬ 

habited largely by students and artists, and where the principal 
university buildings are situated. 

p. 69, 1. 14 : quartier —short for ‘ Quartier Latin \ 

p. 70, 1. 15 : Banque de France —the name of a French bank. 

1. 16 : Credit Lyonnais —another French bank. 

p. 72, 1. 15 : repertoire —stock of pieces that a performer or company 

is prepared to play : in this case the complete stock or records 
available for play by the pathephone. 

p. 73, 1. 4 : mon ami —my friend. 

1. 12 : ad lib —abbreviation of the Latin ad libitum, meaning, 

‘ at pleasure ’, ‘ to any extent ’. 

1. 13: motif —an outstanding and recurring feature in the 

musical composition referred to. 

1. 20 : sapristi —an exclamation of surprise. 

p. 74, 1. 20 : mademoiselle —corresponding to ‘ Miss ’ in English, but 

more generally used. 

p. 75, 1. 8 : apaches —violent ruffians of Paris streets. 

p. 77, 1. 4 : La Fille de Madame Angot —Madame Angot’s Daughter. 

The title of a play. 

1. 10 : alfresco —open air. 

p. 78, 1. 3 : mon Dieu —an interjection expressing surprise or dismay. 

p. 79, 1. 11 : mon pauvre ami —my poor friend. 

p. 81, 1. 14 : Morbleu —an exclamation expressing annoyance. 

p. 82, 1. 16 : Theatre —theatre. 

1. 19 : pension de famille —a family hotel, boarding house. 

p. 83, 1. 18 : entrepreneur —manager. 

1. 22 : Eh bien, messieurs ?—‘ Well, gentlemen ? ’ 

1. 29 : Permettez —allow me to proceed, permit me. 

p. 85, 1. 3 : voyons —a common interjection meaning ‘ let us see or 

‘ wait and see *. 
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p. 86, 1. 1 : 

1. 16: 

p. 87, 1. 18 : 

1. 22-6 : 


artiste —professional singer or dancer. 

La Marseillaise— the French National anthem. 

bourgeoisie —the middle classes. 


Every kind of Entertainment 
Plays, Sketches 
Ballads 

Songs, Duets, Recitations, 

Comic Interludes 

p. 89, 1. 28 . made a veritable furore —was received with enthusiastic 
admiration. 







